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POETRY. 


New York American.] 
[From the New ; an. 
THE NECROMANCER AND His CHILD. 
My bright, my last, my only one—it must not, shall 


be 
Those Mips, those dove-eyes do not close—oh speak, oh 


look to me: 
This wasting night has passed away, the morning sun 


Oh Bh wre bom behold the world is like a paradise. 


Thy gentle hands are folded yet, to move thou hast no 
will, 

Thy voice (oh heavens, 
swering still ; } 

Thy cheek is very pale, my chi 

Alone—alone--and has my doom 0 


Thou hearest not—yet this may be a passing trance, a 


spell ; 
List, will call them up, each spirit from his cell ; 
“Ye mighty ones of land and sea, come hither, and obey— 
“Nay tell me not, my. life of life is cold and silent clay. 


its music once!) is hushed, unan- 


ld, a change is on thy brow ; 
‘erta’en its victim now? 


«“T heed ye not—ye mock me, slaves; away, and swiftly 
bear 

«AM that Arabian dreams have thought, of rich, and 
sweet, andrare; , 

“ Fair jewels from the noiseless caves of the untrodden 
deep, 

« And pearls, like moonlight glimmering clear, that in 
dark waters sleep. 

“Bring gold—not gold, it is too poor; seek through the 
gloomy mune, 

“ Where flames the ruby, where the gleams of untouched 
diamonds shine.” 

And yet, all these thou hast, my child—the earth, the air, 


the sea; 
Oh have they nouglit more precious yet, or more befitting 
thee? 


Bring honey from the desert flower, by mortal eye unseen: 

Bring water from the suniess fount, the glacier rocks be- 
tween; 

And birds of starry plume, whose note her long, deep rest 
may break, 

And cool sweet gales from Yemen's land, to cheer her if 
she wake. 


Still is it thus? in vain, spite my treasures at thy feet, 

No lingering rays. of kind regard my eager watchings meet. 

Here | may lay my humbled head, untimely silvered o'er, 

And where is now the mead of all my life’s unhaliowed 
lore! 


A few strange words of potency to charm old veean’s 
waves; 

A fierce enchantment to arouse the sinful from their 
graves; 

O’er dusky earth, and lawless air, an empire drear and 
lone, 

A power to darken others’ fate, and none to sooth my 
own! 

Is it for this the midnight lamp hath shone upon my toil, 

For this, around my shrinking heart, dread secrets wind 
and coil; 

A fearful science mastered o’er with more than human 
pain, 

A bond, an awful sacrifice, and an eternal chain? 


Slowly and surely have I paid the forfeit of my art ; 

She first, my trae and patient love, was summoned to 
depart ; 

My ay 2 saw their gold hair float upon the morning 
wind, 

Ateve, a gory trace was all the mountain wolf could find. 


And thou, my youngest and my best, my solitary light, 

Thou oe gone, and left my soul to its unchanging 
night: 

The lava current of my doom, that swept o’er all, may 
cease, 


The desolation has been made—now, shall I call it peace? 
But blanching cheek, or quivering lip, earth’s children 
Must not see > 


On — the waste my journey lies—Dark spirits, I 
am 


Me more of human sympathy or human griefs I know— 
ere 18 a Strong immortal will, to bear immortal wo. 


SELECT TALES. 


THE FIRST AND SECOND HUSBAND. 


Christine Boissard was the daughter ofa school- 
master at ‘Thoulouse. At the of fifteen she 
was married to Bertrand de Rols, himself only one 
year older than his bride. They had been compan- 
ons from their infancy, and the innocent attachment 
of childhood had ripened with their years into feel- 
ings Which at the important ages of fifteen and six- 
= were easily mistaken for love. 

ristine was very beautiful; it was that kind of 
uty which Bacon says ji —‘s i 


from herself, rather than any 
isi i i 
either in form or fea- 
could not discover in wha 
those who had a fairer b 
tresses were more luxuri 
soul’s meanin 


her it that loveliness which, touching the heart at 
the first glance, makes silent worshippers. 
| The mind of Christine was worthy of such a tem- 
, ple. It had received no soil from the world, and 
| Seemed incapable of receiving any. Its stainless pu- 
| rity, like that of the diamond, wasinherent. She 
_ could hot be said to shun evil so much as to be-shun- 
ned by it. The exceeding simplicity of her charac- 
ter, the frankness and sincerity of her nature, were 
such, that as she had no thoughts which needed dis- 
Suse, So were there none that did not lie as open to 
all the world as to herself. 

Similitude may be the basis of friendship, it is not 
thatof love. Christine loved Bertrand de Rols when 
they went to the altar, and after; and Bertrand loved 
her—but they did not resemble each other. Ber- 
trand was quick, fiery, impetuous—easily excited, and 
requiring excitement to break the irksome monotony 
of domestic life. He was of a moody temper, too; 
fond of lonely musings, in which it was his delight to 

Summon up fancied scenes of wild enterprise, where 

there was free scope for a stirring spirit to signalize 

| itself, During the first years of his marriage, these 
outbreakings of a restless nature were few and feeble. 
The novelty of his situation, the fulness of his hap- 
piness as the husband of Christine, and the conscious- 
nessof youth and inexperience, were all so many 

cheeks upon therm; but as he trod the verge of man- 
hood, as the freshness of his felicity wore off, and he 
required something more than even Christine to fill 
up the measure of his desires, they came thick upon 
lim, flinging distaste upon the serene joys of home, 
and arraying in georgeous splendour, the visions of 
his heated imagination. 

Christine saw the change, saw he was unhappy, 

' but only wondered he could be, when she herself was 
so happy. She would have striven to restore him to 
his formerstate, could she have discovered any thing 

| now wanting which he had heretofore possessed— 

any thing depending upon herself that could open a 

new source of delight to him; but how was this pos- 
stblg? She had bestowed her whole store of love 
frovt the first; she had made him absolute master of 
heryheart, her affections, her every thought, her 
evey wish, Wholly and entirely had she cast. her 
ifessures at his feet, and vainly, therefore, did she 
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beggar in all, save prayersto Heaven, and those she 
breathed ‘in many an hour of unseen sorrow. 

‘* What an ingloriousanimal is man,” said Ber- 
trand to Christine, as they were one evening walking 
in their little garden, ‘* when his round of life is told 
in three words—eating, drinking, sleeping! When 
yesterday was but a type of to-day, and to-day but the 
mould of to-morrow! I would have each hour the 
parent of some change; each day a history; each week 
a thing to wonder at, till the sueceeding one casts it 
into shade by greater miracles. It were nobler, me- 
thinks, to fling but a stone the farthest of any twenty 
that tried, than not to have so much ambition as would 
bring one within the circle of competitors!” 

‘* Why do these fancies possess you, my dear Ber- 
trand?” replied Christine. ‘*Can you be happier than 
you have been?” 

** Oh, no! not happier than I have been, my belov- 
ed; but—” 

‘* Happier than you are,” added Christine, filling 
up the pause, and sighing as she spoke. 

** There is a future, Christine, whose voice is 
troubling my spirit with dreams that would respond 
ay tothat. Nay, donot weep!” 

‘*Should I not weep,” interrupted the gentle 
Christine, ‘*to know you are unhappy? I am not 
what I was to thee, Bertrand, else wouldst thou be 
what thou wert—what I am still—without a wish un- 
satisfied.” 

** Look at yon marble vase, Christine. It takes 
but little to fill it to overflowing. Will that same 
little fill the city’s reservoir? ‘The stream of Time 
rolls through one man’s life like a gentle river con- 
fined within its banks; but through another’s, like a 
heady torrent, widening itschannel, and demanding 
larger space for its increasing waters. Now if you 
dam up that torrent’s course, or if it encounter 
some natural impediment that stays its progress, how 
it chafes and swells, till at last, overbearing all ob- 
stacles, it rushes fiercely on amid the havoc of its 
own wrath.” 

“ Ah me!” exclaimed Christine, who read and 
trembled at the meaning of this simile. tate 

“Come, come, love,” continued Bertrand, kissing 
her tenderly, ‘* be not sorrowful. lownLlong to 
fling behind me this tame existence, this homely, 
sluggish idleness, and hunger for the busy world that 
lies beyond our slothful fire-side; but think not I 
ean find a joy there unless I share it with thee, Chris- 
tine. It isthou must give its value to my happiness, 
gather it where I may. The monarch of this little 
empire—my home! I would, as wisest mouarehs do, 
pour into the lap of my own kingdom the treasures 
of all others.” ’ 

It was not long after this conversation that Chris- 
tine was doomed to know its full import. A slight 


quarre] arose between Bertrand and his father, who 
galled him with ill-jjudged taunts upon languishing 
away his days, instead of bestirring himself to aug- 
ment his slender fortune. Bertrand heard these 
taunts in silence, bat they gave his mind (already on 
the spring, as it were) the single impulse it required 
to make theleap. The feeling which had long tor- 
mented him was, in reality, nothing more than the 
impatient desire for adventures—the wish to roam 
from place to place, without any fixed plan or deli- 
berate choice. Had he at that moment been stand- 
ing upon the sea shore, where vessels were prepar- 
ing to sail for India, America, the South Sea and the 
Frozen Ocean, he would have been content to de- 
termine which of them should bear him away by the 


falling of a stick, east or west, north or south, ac- 
cording as it lay, 


Quitting his father’s house, he lingered upon the 
brow of a small eminence that overlooked the valley 
in Which was his own peaceful dwelling. He was 
irresolute,—not whether he would go he knew not 
whither, and he eared not,—but whether he should 
unman himself by a farewell of Christine and his 
daughter Henriette. Their images rose before him; 
the wild grief of the one—the sympathetic sorrow of 
the other, and what he felt in imagination was his 
monitor to shun the reality. He stretched his arms 
towards the valley—his eyes swam in tears. “ Chris- 
tine!” he exclaimed, ‘* my beloved Christine! Does 
no unwonted tremor steal o’er thy shuddering frame 


to warn thee of thy fate? Art thou joyfally expecting | 


thy Bertrand’sreturn? Is my little Henriette asking 
for ber father? With streaming eyes, and an almost 
bursting heart, he is bidding an adieu which thou 
dost neither hear nor dread, to follow the destiny 
that has so long striven to tear him from thee!” He 
turned away; gained the city; hurried along the streets 
of Thoulouse, and passing through its western gate, 
iaigmed the first path that struck out of the main 
road, 

The shock was indeed terrible to Christine; the 
more so because she remained in utter doubt of the 
extent of her calamity. At first she believed a few 
hours might put an end toit. When that hope van- 
ished, she trusted to each day for comfort; and when 
days were past and no comfort came, then each 


“ele might be the last of her sufferings. 
But as day 5, anu ralled on 


still there came no tidings of her husband—-none 
from himself—none from any living soul by whom 
he had been seen, since her own eyes looked upon 
him (save the unsatisfying report of his father, whom 
in her heart she upbraided for his departure,) she 
sunk into hopeless dejection, She could not doabt 
he was dead, and her fancy haunted her with all ima- 
ginable pictures of dismal and appalling deaths, till 
she would start from these gloomy reveries with a 
fearful shriek, as if she suddenly saw him gashed with 
wounds dealt by some assassin’s hand. 


Thus did Christine pass seven long years, in all 
which time she continued as profoundly ignorant of 
the fate of Bertrand as at the moment of his going. 
She rejected with scorn the consolation sometimes 
offered, that he might still be alive and would one 
day return. Whatever were the motives which im- 
pelled him to leave her, she could not endure to 
think it possible he could abandon her to such a mis- 
erable uncertainty, when a single word by letter, or 
by some trusty friend, would have been sufficient to 
relieve her from it. 

‘* No,” she would exclaim, in reply to this barren 
comfort—* no, no, he has perished! And if any 
thing of this world can give sorrow to those who are 
no longer of it, my poor Bertrand beholds with an- 
guish my affliction. This conviction is so strong, 
that | seem to expect his spirit will appear and bid 
me cease to mourn for him with that torturing hope, 
which, in spite of myself, mingles with my tears. It 
is far less terrible to know we must be wretched, 
than to know we are, with a mystery shrouding our 
cause of grief, through which, ever and anon, stream 
faint rays of deluding hope.” 

Seven years, as we have said, had thus passed away, 
when one summer’s morning, Christine, who was 
sitting early at her garden gate with Henriette, be- 
lieved such a visitation was about to take place. A 
man, dressed ina soldier’s garb, approached unseen, 
and stood before her. She looked; her colour fled; 
her heart palpitated; her limbs trembled. 

“Christine!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ do you not know 
me? or can you not forgive me?” ‘ 

Her eyes closed, and a faint scream died away 
upon her lips. She would have fallen to the ground, 
had not the stranger sprung forward and caught her 
in his arms. 

The scene was incomprehensible to the young Hen- 
riette, whose tears flowed fast as she bent over her 
mother, calling upon her to speak. 

Christine recovered. Fixing her eyes earnestly 
upon the stranger, she gazed in silence for several 
minutes. 


Haye I then,” sheat length exclaimed, ‘‘so long 
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wept a living husband’s death? or is this a cheat, put 
upon me by my distempered fancy?” 

My Christine!”? murmured the stranger, my 

beloved Christine! I am, in sooth, thy own Ber- 
trand!” 
_ She uttered one convulsive ery of joy, cast herself 
in his arms, and buried her face in his besom, weep- 
ing and sobbing. Henriette also hung epon him with 
all the fervour of filial love. She was so young when 
her father left them, that it was no wonder she was 
unable to recognise him now. 

The first rush of excited feeling a little subsided, 
and Christine again fixed her ardent gaze upon Ber- 
trand, as if she would still satisfy herself she was not 
yielding to a delusion. 

‘* You are somewhat changed,” said she, “ during 
this eruel absence:” then bursting into a flood of 
uncontrollable tears, at the recollection of her suf- 
ferings, ‘* Oh God!” she continued, ** what have I 
not endured for thee, Bertrand? But I can forget it 
all—all—all! now that you are restored to me. You 
shall not hear me once complain of the many solitary 
hours I have wasted in anguish sinee you left me. | 
will but say, I thought and mourned you dead; and 
that belief, grievous as it was, shielded you from re- 
proaches which I do fear I could not else have stifled, 
as often as I grew half frantic with impatient longings 
to hear from you. Oh Bertrand! one single blessed 
word, to say you lived, would have spared me misery 
Leannot deseribe! Bat 1 blot out the past! I am too 
happy a creature now, to wish to remember what a 
very wretched one I have been. Yes—thou art much 
changed!” looking earnestly at him. 

** T shall have a long tale to tell thee, Christine, 
of the hardships which have wrought this change! 
But there will be hours for such discourse more fitting 
than the present, and then my Christine will sadly 
own I have played the truant in a thorny path. Ay, 
love! it may be too hard a task to forgive your Ber- 
trand, but you will not say you alone have been un- 
happy.” 

Sertrand’s father wasdead. Three of his sisters, 
however, were still living at Thoulouse, who shared 
with Christine her delight at hisreturn. The father 
of Christine alone refused to see him, so deeply did 
he resent the wrong done his daughter. His former 


friends gathered round him; and though he did not 
membered, or that he seareely wished to renew tele 
acquaintance. Christine would sometimes gently 
chide him for this; but he soothed her by declaring 
he was desirous of no other company than bers and 
Henriette’s, and that he wished for no companions 
that might estrange him from his home. — Ses 

Three years thus glided on, and Christine, faithful 
to her word, never once clouded their serenity by 
the slightest unkind allusion to the past. Yet, and 
she knew not why, there was a something that pre- 
vented her from feeling as she once did towards 
Bertrand. In vain she struggled with this-repug- 
nance; in vain she condemned it; in vain she reason- 
ed with herself, and strove to command back the un- 
bounded love and devotion of the first years of their 
marriage. She was conscious they had abated; but 
it was her consolation to know, (as she believed she 
did) that Bertrand was not conscious of it. 

One day, when he was out, her father came, It 
was the first time he had crossed the threshold of her 
door since his return. She welcomed him joyfully, 
though, from his manner, she saw his visit was for 
no pleasing object. But what was her consternation, 
her horror, when she learned wherefore he had-come * 
when she learned it was to wither her ineredalous 
mind with this frightful annunciation—that Bertrand 
was an impostor, and not her husband! — 

At first she would fain have treated it as 9 bitter 
jest: but, alas! she had hideous forebodings of a fatal 
truth that lurked behind. ‘There had been moments 
since the return of Bertrand, when strangely horrible 
misgivings had possessed her own soul; misgivings 
which she dared not, for her life, heed, the after- 
thoughts were so terrible. She sought retuge rather 
in the belief that she herself was altered; or that 
seven years ef wandering and severe trials had 
wrought inexplicable changes in her husband; or that 
so long an interval had obliterated in both, feelings, 
affections, and habits which could not now be revive 
ed. In short, what could she not believe soouer than 
the monstrous fable of her father’ ve. 

The old man, however, was clear and positive in 
his statement, much as it grieved him to afflict his 
child. He had his evidence, too, which, at the earn- 
est entreaty, nay, the almost frantic command of 
Christine, he produced. This was the Sieur d’An- 
glade, aman who had known Bertrand in Spain, 
when he was serving there with the French army, 
and where he went by his proper name, that of Ar- 
naud du Tilh. The Sieur d’Anglade was well ac- 
quainted also with the father of Arnaud du Tilb, and 
his whole family, who lived at Caen, in Normandy. 
This, if true, was the cireamstance that most stag~- 


gered the miserable Christine; for till it was men~ 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
11 whose mout 
pareda more gracious expression of softness por 
was more of elegance; but in all 
use there could not be found one to vie with 
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tioned, she hoped it might turn out, though Ber- 
trand had never told her so, that he had assumed the 
name of Arnaud du Tilh during his absence, the 
better to prevent all discovery of himself. 

It was proposed by M. Boissard, and assented to 
by Christine, that the Sieur d’Anglade should re- 
main till Bertrand returned, and they would then be 
able to judge, from their meeting, of the truth of his 
statement. 

“ Not at all, Madam,” said the Sieur d’Anglade. 
“Arnaud du Tilh is master of himself, and has 
studied too well the part he has to play. I have been 
in Thoulouse above a month; I have met du Tilh se- 
veral times in the streets; I have spoken to him; but 
his dissimulation was admirable. Were he indeed 
Bertrand de Rols, he could nothave received my sa- 
lutations with a more perfect absence of all recogni- 
tion. He is an excellent actor, Madame!” 

While they were discoursing, Bertrand entered. 
He evinced some surprise at seeing Christine’s fa- 
ther; none at the presence of the Sieur d’Anglade. 
The latter advanced towards him, his hand extend- 
ed, which he took with the unembarrassed air of a 
a who is receiving a stranger under his own 
roof, 

** Well met, Arnaud du Tilh!” exclaimed the 
Sieur d’Anglade. A 

“I give you welcome, Sir,” replied Bertrand 
calmly, “but there issome mistake. I do not know 
your name—it is evident you do not know mine.” 

“* And yet we knew each other well at Barcelona; 
and long before that, I was an intimate friend of your 
family at Caen, where I have spent many a pleasant 
hour with your father, Urban du Tilh.” 

Bertrand smiled as he turned towards his wife, and 
said, ‘‘ Christine, you knew my father here in Thou- 
louse.” 

‘* You are an impostor!” exclaimed M. de Bois- 
sard, *‘and you shall answer for this before the 
Criminal Judge.” 

**] know, Sir,” rejoined Bertrand, ‘‘ you have ne- 
ver pardoned my long desertion of ed daughter; 
but Pet not your wrath dishonour itself by making in- 

justice the instrument of its satisfaction.” 

** Look at me!” said the Sieur d’Anglade sternly. 

‘*I do,” replied Bertrand, fixing his eyes upon him 
with a calm expression of countenance. 

“ Can you do so,” continued the Sieur d’Anglade, 
‘* and persist that you do not know me?” 

‘“* Astraly, and therefore as fearlessly,” replied 
Bertrand, “as I would say no to the man who accus- 
ed me of parricide.” 

‘¢ Were you at Barcelona during the autumn and 
winter of 1654, now five years since’” 

«7 was not,” answered Bertrand firmly; and as he 
spoke, his eyes met those of Christine. ‘‘ He is 
wrong, love,” he continued, ‘* I read your thoughts. 
I have told you [ served at Barcelona, but it was in 
the summer of 1652. 

ed the Sieur d’Anglade. 

**I was born in this city of Thoulouse, and my 
father’s name was Auguste de Rols,” answered Ber- 
trand; ‘I am known here of my friends, and here 
my three sisters still live, who welcomed with tears 
of joy, the brother they had sorrowed for as lost.— 
My wife too—” 

“ Bertrand!” exclaimed Christine wildly, “* heed 
well whatyou say! Before this hour,—I cannot tell 
wherefore,—I have been tormented with dark sus- 
picions. They came unbidden—I dashed them from 
me—lI loathed myself for them, because they brand- 
ed me with innocent guilt! But now, Bertrand— 
now, it seems as ifa thick veil were dropping off, 
and before my uncovered sight there stood a dismal 
yawning galf. Oh God! grant this may prove deli- 
rious fantasy, and not the other!” 


“Sir!” said Bertrand, in an agitated voice, and 
turning round to the Sieur d’Anglade, ‘a choleric 
man with half this provocation would strike you dead 
upon the spot! By what right come you here to 
disturb my quiet home with the sick dreams of 
your bewildered mind? I have borne to be catechis- 
ed by you, as I would have borne to be asked of any 
crime of which I knew myself guiltless, but since 
my answers satisfy you not, since you have succeed- 
ed in poisoning the mind of that gentle creature, and 
since this honourable person, her father, has been 
cajoled by you so far as to talk largely of my answer- 
yee myself before the Criminal Judge, i 
I should meet you with another spirit. Begone!” 

_ The Seur d’Anglade, not a jot daunted by this in- 
dignantreprimand, prepared to depart with M. Bois- 
sard, when Christine, rising from the seat where she 
had been leaning on the bosom of Henriette, in a 
state.of indescribable distress, addressed Bertrand:— 

my father!” said she; 
daughter. Bertrand! there isa mystery 
fathom—and beneath its baleful 

\ of every affection of my heart seems to turn from 

ou. God forgive me, if what I dois wrong! And 
if thou art wronged, may he so order it that it should 
appear manifest to =! eyes, vouchsafing also that 
with my knowledge of the truth may come again 
those feelings which now are chilled into fears that 
almost mad!” 

e buried her face in the hairs of her fat! 

as he bent over her, and pretend bn to his oh wy 

** This does, indeed, amaze me,” exclaimed Ber- 
trand; ‘* but,” added he sarcastically, as he glanced 
at M. Boissard, «1 begin to understand matters, A 
sentence of the Criminal Court, if bold-faced fraud 
should prosper, would be a quick conveyance of the 


it is time | 


and with me my | 


estate at Artigues. I shall baffle you, however, by 
the aid of Heaven and a righteous cause.” ' 

“It concerns not me, Arnaud da Tilh,” said the 
Sieur d’Anglade, offering his arm to Henriette, who 
was in tears: “‘neither have 1 sought this; but where- 
in Lean be useful to my good friend M. Boissard, 
and to his abused daughter, therein willl, according 
to m wer.” 
They | then left the house and Bertrand remained 
in it alone, for the servant refused to stay. _ 

The rumour of this discovery spread in a few 
hours through the whole city of Thoulouse; and it 
no sooner became rife, than many who knew Bertrand, 
and had never doubted his identity, began to grow 
suddenly dubious, remembering sundry remarkable 
circumstances which they now said had excited their 
suspicions from the first; though, as it was no business 
of theirs, they held their tongues, Others wonder- 
ed how Christine could have been deceived; while 
some made merry with the tale, concluding that Ber- 
trand must have bewitched her with Jove-charms, or 
else that she cunningly practised a seeming I1mposi- 
tion on herself, to solace her widowhood, fearing to 
marry again till she were assured of her husband’s 
death. 

The next day, Bertrand was apprehended upon a 
warrant of the Criminal Court, and carried to pri- 
son. The ground of his arrest was a Bill of Com- 
en preferred before the Criminal Judge, by M. 

oissard in his daughter’s name, setting forth that he 
had “falsely, rashly, and traitorously imposed upon 
Christine de Rols in assuming the name, and passing 
himself upon her, as Bertrand de Rols;” and praying 
in conclusion, that ‘*he might be condemned to make 
satisfaction to the King, for the breach of his laws, to 
demand pardon of God, the King, and Christine, with 
his head bare, his feet naked, and in his shirt, with 
a lighted torch in his hand; and that he should be 
further adjudged to pay the said Christine de Rols 
two thousand livres for the injuries he had done her.’ 

To the astonishment of all parties, Bertrand in 
his Answer to this ‘‘ Bill of Complaint,” made no 
confession of the offences alleged against him, but 
boldly asserted he was the person he had represent- 
ed himself to be. He declared the whole affair was 
a wicked conspiracy contrived by the father of Chris- 
tine, with the aid of the Sieur d’Anglade, for the 
purpose of obtaining speedier possession of certain 
property which would fall to him at his (Bertrand’s) 
death, and that they had prevailed upon his wife, 
Christine de Rols, who was a person of weak under- 
standing, to join with them. He entered into an ac- 
count of the reasons which had induced him to leave 
his home; set forth the various adventures he had 
gone through: stated how, at the end of seven 
years, he was seized with an ardent desire to return 
to his wife and child, and doing so, with what joy he 
had been received by Christine and his relations, 


ithstanding the alterations which - 
va alt, had caused, At 


the close he prayed that ‘this wife might be confront- 
ed with him, because he could not possibly believe 
she would persist in denying the truth; that his ca- 
lumniators, according to the laws of equity, might be 
condemned to suffer the punishments they called for 
upon him; that Christine should be taken out of the 
hands of his enemies, and be restrained from dissi- 
pating his effects; and finally, that he should be de- 
clared innocent of ail the crimes laid to his charge. 

The Criminal Judge cited Bertrand to appear be- 
fore him, and subjected him toa rigorous private ex- 
amination. He questioned him as to various matters 
which had happened in Thoulouse, when he must 
have been a boy; the place of his birth, his father, 
mother, sisters and other relations; his marriage with 
Christine; the persons who were present; their dif- 
ferent dresses; the name of the priest who performed 
the ceremony, &c. To all these interrogatories Ber- 
trand answered clearly and distinctly; and, as if not 
satisfied to have done thus much, he voluntarily spoke 
| of his daughter Henriette, of the day she was born, 

of his own departure, of the persons he met on the 
road, of the towns he passed throuza on his way to 
| Spain, and of numerous persons whomhe knew in 
| that country. 
| The next step was to obtain from Christine, her 
| father, and others whom Bertrand had named, their 
_ answers to the same points. There was, substantial- 
| ly, a perfect correspondence between them; the dis- 
_ erepancies being of so insignificant a character that 
they could not be said to invalidate the truth of what 
Bertrand had asserted. 

Thirteen witnesses were next examined, who de- 
clared upon oath thatthe accused was Bertrand de 
Rols; that they had known him from his infancy, and 
that they were all acquainted with his person, man- 
ners, and tone of voice. On the other hand, an equal 
if not greater number, declared he was not Bertrand 
de Rols; while the Sieur d’Anglade positively swore 
his name was Arnaud du Tilh, that he was born at 
Caen in Normandy, and that his family still resided 
there. A third class of witnesses were ready to 
swear, that if he were not Bertrand de Rols, there 
was such a resemblance between him and the true 
Bertrand, that it would be impossible to say which 
was which, were they standing side by side; thus 
seeming to confirm an observation of Lope de Vega, 
that nature, sometimes weary of designing new faces, 
copies now and then, with admirable exactness, from 
those she has already produced. 

The last attempt to solve this curious mystery, af- 
ter the Court had occupied several weeks with re- 
ceiving evidence and hearing eloquent and ingenious 
counsel on both sides, was an order by the Criminal 
Judge to have two reports laid before him; the one, 


resemblance or non-resemblance of Henri- 
accused; the other, as to her likeness, or 
otherwise, to the sisters of Bertrand de Rols. These 
reports were accordingly made, and by the first, it 
a that Henriette did not resemble the ace 

at all; by the second, that she was very much like her 
father’s sisters. 7 

At length the Court named a day for pronouncing 
its sentence. It was in the following words:— 

« That Arnaud du Tilh is guilty, and convicted of 
being an impostor; for which crime he is condemned 
to lose his head, and further, that his body be after- 
wards divided into four quarters.” 

Every one cried out upon this sentence—every one 
asked, ** What grounds has the Judge for pronounc- 
ing it, unless, indeed, he has had the benefit of some 
divine inspiration to reveal the truth in @ matter 
beset with doubts toall excepthimself!” 

Bertrand complained vehemently of its injustice; 


as to the 
ette to the 


ture and dispassionate deliberation,) deferred for 


fourteen days pronouncing its sentence. 

Before the time expired, there was a rumour that 
the real Bertrand de Rois had arrived in Thoulouse. 
This report reached the ears of Christine. She de- 
voutly — it might be true. She wished to see 
her husband once more, to receive his pardon, and 
then, if it were Heaven’s will she should continue 
to live, to pass the remainder of her days in a con- 
vent, expiating by hourly orisons and frequent pe- 
nance her involuntary erime. 

The fact was, emissaries had been secretly de- 
para by the President of the Parliament into 

landers, with instructions to use every possible 
means for discovering whether, as the soldier had 
declared, Bertrand de Rols was serving with the ar- 
my there. They were successful in finding a person 

that name, and with a wooden leg; and he declared 
himself to be the individual they wanted. He affirm- 


and without loss of time, appealed from the Crimi- 
nal Court to the Parliament of Thoulouse. Thisex- 


rdi ause having now excited intense interest, on before the Parliament of Thoulouse; bat believ- 

> wean nne? f the probable judgment of the Parlia- ing his wife had played him false, in pretending she 
talked of throughout was the dupe of an impostor, he had resolved to let 
t operly before them, determined to reluctance, consequently, he consented to accompany 

susie delle inqoleilen not only with ‘all due solemni-. the officers back, (or rather ielded to the coercion 
but in a manner which should present the case in they were prepared to use, if he resisted, ) a cireum- 
and with the best chances for unravelling stance which tended to create the suspicion that per- 


ment were the only subjects 
the city. 


That august assembly, as soon as the necessary do- 


ty, 
anew form, 
its mystery. 

In the first 
ther, and the 
the accused in open court: but singly, 
other. 
the same air of confidence, and answered eve 


they 


M. de Boissard, and especially the timid, shrinking 
Christine, whether from being abashed by the awful 
dignity of the tribunal, or from terror lest the dread- 
ful sentence 
betrayed so much confusion and hesitation in their 
replies, that a strong feeling was created, at the very 
outset, in favour of the prisoner. 


It was not sufficient, however, to have before them 
the accusers and the accused merely. They direeted 
that evidence should be heard as to the principal 
facts in dispute, but with this limitation, that none 
but new witnesses should be examined. = 

Several weeks were consumed in these inquines, 
carried on, as they were, with the most minuteat- 
tention to every circumstance that could by possipil- 
ity tend to establish the necessary facts on either 
side. But instead of doing so, they seemed to invdve 
it in ten-fold confusion. ; 

When the judicial investigation terminated, the 


ident th bh an elaborate recapitulation 
os tone of the wituesses, The evidenee 


stood thus:— 


Five and forty witnesses affirmed positively that 
the accused was not Bertrand de Rols; and among 
them was a shoemaker of Thoulouse, who deposed, 
that he had made shoes for the true Bertrand de Rols, 
whose foot reached to the twelfth mark upon his 
rule, whereas the prisoner’s foot reached no farther 
than the ninth mark. In addition to the testimony 
of the Sieur d’Anglade, as to his name being Arnaud 
du Tilh, an uncle of the aceused was brought for- 
ward, who recognised and owned him for his ne- 

hew. One witness swore that the real Bertrand de 

ols was an expert wrestler, while the accused knew 
nothing of wrestling. Two persons swore that a 
soldier of the regiment of Rochefort, passing through 
Thoulouse, was surprised at hearing the prisoner 
call himself Bertrand de Rols, he not only knowing 
his true name to be Arnaud du Tilh, but, what was 
more extraordinary, declaring that the real Bertrand 
de Rols was actually living in Flanders, with a wood- 


en leg, having lost one of his legs during the wars | 


in that country. Great exertions were made to find 
out this soldier, whose direct testimony would have 
been so important, but in vain. 


On the other hand, there was nearly an equal num- 
ber of witnesses who swore that the accused was the 
true Bertrand de Rols, and among these were his 
three sisters, and the husbands of two of them! Per- 
sons also, who had been present at the marriage of 
Bertrand and Christine, deposed in favour of the ac- 
cused; and the greater part of the witnesses were 
unanimous in affirming, that the true Bertrand de 
Rols had two flesh marks under his left eyebrow, 
that his right eye was blood-shot, the nail of his first 
finger on the left hand crooked, and that he had three 
warts on his right hand. Every one of these was 
found to be on the person of the accused! It was 
considered a strong cireumstance, likewise, in his 
favour, that though his wife now joined with her fa- 
ther in demanding justice upon him as an impostor, 
not only had she at first welcomed him as her hus- 
band, but had continued to live with him as such for 


three years, while many of the chief inhabitants of 


the city had eagerly given honourable testimony as 
to her moral character, and other amiable qualities. 
This remarkable circumstance in favour of the accus- 
ed, could not, therefore, be got rid of by any insin- 
uations of licentious motives operating a feigned 
deception, if deception there were, upon Christine. 

Such being the singular aspect of this extraordinary 
case, after the Parliament of Thoulouse had spent 
nearly two months in investigating it, the general 
Opinion was that the permet of the inferior court 
would be reversed. The Parliament, however, (de- 


| termined to give the 


subject the full benefit of ma- 


ordered Christine, her fa- the reputed Arnaud du Tilh. 
ieur d’Anglade to be confronted with © When he arrived at Thoulouse he underwent ma- 
one after the ny private examinations upon all the matters to whieh 
In these confrontations, Bertrand maintained the latter had spoken. 
ques- the same; but he mentioned two or three rather par- 
tion with the same calm promptitade that he had ticular circumstances, with respect to which no 
evinced throughout his former examinations. But) questions had been put to the accused, who was 


of the inferior court should be confirmed, wonderful, that the 


ed, moreover, that he was well acquainted with Ar- 
naud du Tilb, and had heard of the process ca ing 


the matter end as it might, with a determination ne- 
ver to return to bis native place. It was with great 


haps he would turn out to be the impostor, and not 
His answers were exactly 


therefore immediately examined upon those new 
points, when it appeared he was perfectly acquainted 
with them. As to personal resemblance, it was so 
resident himself could not re- 
frain from exclaiming—*‘ Methinks I must forgive 
my own wife’s bedding with another, if she could 
show me such a likeness.of myself for her apology!” 

Hitherto they bad not been confronted; but Thee 
,the reputed Arnaud du Tilh was informed of the 
arrival of Bertrand, he not only boldly denounced 
him as the impostor, but declared he would consent 
to be hanged if he did not prove him such. 

It was now ordered by the Parliament that the 
two men should be attired exactly alike; and, ona 
day appointed, be placed side by side in open eourt, 
when all the witnesses who had been examined should 
be brought in, one after the other, and point out 
which was the true Bertrand. 

The day came. The court wascrowded. Never 
had any occurrence in Thoulouse excited such an 
absorbing interest. Elevated on a platform, hung 
round with black, sat the true Bertrand and the 
counterfeit; but which was the true, and which the 
counterfeit, it seemed hardly possible to determine. 
All eyes were fixed upon them; while a confused 
murmur of voices, and the words—** That is he!”— 
** No that is Bertrand.” —*‘I tell you that is Arnaud 
du Tilh—the other is Bertrand de Rols,” were heard 
in half-whispers from a hundred different tongues. 

Silence was proclaimed. The witnesses, one by 
one, were introduced, a long white staff — placed 
in their hands, with which they were ordered to 
touch the person whom they recognised as Bertrand 
de Rols, but without speaking. The clerk took 
down the number of each; and when the whole had 

one through the ceremony, it appeared that forty- 
| four witnesses declared Arnaud du Tilh to be Ber- 
| trand de Kols, while fifty-one pronounced upon the 
| identity of the other. The three sisters of Bertrand 
| were next introduced. The eldest of them, the 
moment she cast her eyes upon the two men, rushed 
towards the platform and threw her arms round the 
neck of him she had not seen for ten years. 

** Behold!” said she, turning round to the Presi- 
dent, ‘* ras is my brother! I acknowledge the er- 
ror into which that wretch (pointing to Arnaud du 
Tilh) has betrayed me by a raltivede of artifices. 

Bertrand returned her embraces, mingling his 
tears with hers. The other two sisters recognised 
their brother in the same manner, and bestowed up- 
on him the same marks of affection. A buzz of as- 
tonishment, mingled with acclamations of delight 
_and rage, pervaded the court; but silence was com- 
manded, for there was yet another evidence to be 
produced: It was Christine herself! 

She is led trembling to the platform by her vene- 
rable father and the tender devoted Henriette. Her 
head and face are shrouded in the thick folds of 4 
black veil. At first, every look is directed towards 
him whom every heart has already pronounced to be 
her husband. ‘He is much moved; but on his coun- 
tenance there dwells a stern and wrathful expression. 
Then the general gaze is turned upon Christive, 
whose long-drawn sighs and heavy sobs are audible. 
She has reached the platform—she ascends it. Hen- 
riette whispers something in her ear. She Jifts her 
veil—she raises slowly her eyes, and fixes them for 
a moment spon him she thought her husband, who 
_ shrinks from their scrutiny. ‘There isa pause. 
who is her husband has caught a glimpse of ber pal- 
lid features, and his agitation is extreme. Her eyes 
meet his—a convulsive shudder runs through her 
veins—as if smote by death, she sinks lifeless at his 
feet, exclaiming, in a tone of piercing anguish, 
; 

God! God! I am guilty! a. 


Bertrand de Rols! Bertrand de Rols 
forth on all sides, with cries of ‘justice! justice- 


: tors were wound up to 
The emotions “4 yao = vented loud execrations 
the highest piten, 2 countenance was as a mask 
upon the impostor, whose 
Weihe terrible pangs which now fastened upo 
re the President ordered 
into the little iron 
— hich criminals were placed to receive sen- 
“With a firm step and an undaunted air, he 
from the platform, still asserting his 
Christine, meanwhile was carried out 0 
peany husband and several friends, 
court, followed by her hus lati 
who crowded round offer congratulations, 

i ived very coldly. a 

after a solernn admonition, and 
dwelling with eloquent emphasis upon the ae 
ble testimony of nature, afforded by the joyous "ee - 
ings of the sisters, and the remorse of the pans 
though self-accused oq pronounced the fol- 
i tence upon the prisoner:-— 

du Tilh, should make amende 
honourable in the market-place of Thoulouse in his 
shirt, with his head and feet bare, a halter about his 
neck, and holdin in his hands a tight torch; that 
he should there Scented pardon 0 God, the King, 
and the Justice of the Nation; also, ; 
Rols, and Christine his wife; which being done, the 
said Arnaud du Tilh should be delivered into the 
bands of the public executioner, who, after making 
him pass through the streets and other public places 
of the city of Thoulouse, with a rope about his neck, 
should conduct him before the house of the said Ber- 
trand de Rols, where, on a gallows set up for the 
purpose, he should be hanged and strangled, and af- 
terwards his body to be burned.” 

This sentence was executed to the letter on the 
following day. But before the wretched criminal 
was led out to undergo it, he made a full confession 
of his guilt, declaring that his thoughts were first 
directed to the crime for which he was about to suf- 
fer, from having been mistaken for Bertrand de Rols 
by some of Bertrand’s most intimate friends, while 
he was in camp in Picardy. From them he 
learned many circumstances et the father, 
wife, sisters, and other relations of Bertrand, to- 

ther with various things which had a to 

im before he left Thoulouse. Having alsoa sort 
of brotherly acquaintance with Bertrand himself, the 
momenthe conceived the design of representing him 
he had used that acquaintance to obtain from him at 
various times a multitude of particulars which en- 
abled him, with the aid of a quick invention and 

rofound artifices, to practise so successfully the 
raud he had. 

Christine did notlong survive. Innocent though 
she knew herself to be of all that could really con- 
stitute the guilt of her unhappy condition, she could 
not purify a thoughts; she could not cleanse her 
memory; while she shrunk with loathing from the 
idea that there might be some who, in the grossness 
of their own conceptions, would refuse to believe 
that she had not wantonly favoured the deception.— 
Bertrand himself indeed, was one of these; for when 
her father, without the knowledge of Christine,— 
(se only wished to be forgiven by her husband, who 

ad been wronged in a point where reparation, she 
knew, was impossible, }—touched once upon the ex- 
tenuating circumstances of the ease, the bitter mock- 
ery with which he repelled the old man’s kindly- 
meantendeavours, convinced him there was a per- 
suasion rankling in his mind which nothing could 
assuage. ‘Spare your words,” saidhe. Inti- 
mate friends, nearest relations, father and mother 
even, may be deceived; my sisters, my friends, have 
been; but a wife—tush! a wife can be deceived only 
as a man may swear he does not see the blazing sun 
at noon, when he shuts his eyes because he will not 
see it!” 

Entreaties were equally vain to prevail upon Ber- 
trand to continue in Thoulouse. Either he was still 
enamoured of the roaming and adventurous life which 
first tempted him to leave it, or his mind was incura- 
bly diseased by whathad occurred; for after making 
a legal settlement of his little property upon Hen- 
riette, he disappeared one morning without taking 
Jeave of her, his wife, or his sisters; and in less than 
six months from that time, Christine, the victim of a 
self-accusing spirit, went to her grave unblamed of 
any tongue save her husband’s! 

The main incidents, of a man being so person- 
ated, the trial of the impostor, the conflicting testi- 
mony of the witnesses, the sentence of the Criminal 
Court, the appeal to the Parliament of Thoulouse, 
and the execution of the criminal, actually oceurred 
They are to be found among 


From the New York Mirror. 
THE ADVENTURES OF A SAILOR. 
“ Misery acquaints a man with strange bed fellows.” 

I never gaze upon a fine ship without emotion. It 
fills my mind with striking images, and seems like 
a messenger from the other world. It teems with 
Spirit-stirring associations of dangers and wonders: 
of fields where the earth is clothed with a different 
verdure; of mountains that mingle with the skies; of 
climes where man and nature are seen under surpris- 
ing forms, and where the very stars that crowd out 
upon the soft blue floor of heaven like maskers at a 
revel, would flash on me with strange faces and in 
novel groups. Immortal Jove, what a sensation! to 
gaze upon the broad sky, and miss the very constel- 
ve you have traced since your childhood, or to 

old them in such altered positions that you are 


of Bertrand de | 


bewildered even there, 
every change in the fickle hearts about you these 
ever watchful and familiar friends were sure to be 
pe sor How the mind of one who has sojourned 
or years ina v8 spot, contracts with the perpetual 
contem lation of its petty features, its common place 
insignificant interests, its bargains, its friendships, 
its loves! How it opens and expands, as if endowed 
with new attributes, when borne from the narrow 
circle, abroad over opposite quarters of this revolv- 
ing globe, where even the common earth and the 
everlasting heavens speak to it in a new language. 
I should fear to expose myself to the intensity of such 
feelings. I should tremble lest the flood of vast 
thought rushin through my mind, should over- 
whelm and wash away a world of pleasant prejudices 
and simple tastes; and, as some philosophers have 
argued upon the possibility of propelling an object 
so far beyond the attractive power of the earth as to 
prevent its return, so the impulse received by my 
imagination might hurl it too far above the gevtle 
ties that keep it now for ever lingering about society, 
and force it, irrevocably, upon an endless and sols. 
tary flight. I was partly cured of this passion by 
hearing the history of poor Tom Harvey. He too 
had apropensity for travelling, from whieh the death 
of all those whom he most loved took every restraint. 
He also burned to fly from this tedious routine of 
stale objects and melancholy meditations; and was 
eager to depart, as a prisoner is to be released from 
his dungeon. He longed to see the shores of his na- 
tive land melting away, like a storm-cloud, in the 
horizon; and feel himself bounding over the waters 
in One of those winged creatures, and perusing with 
his own eyes each wonder in the page of Jife and na- 
ture. He had been quick and studious at school, and 
had therefore acquired a good education, although 
his nts, who held a respectable station in society, 
died before he was fourteen. The four succeeding 
years were spent in heart-sickening struggles among 
the crowd for leave to breathe the air of heaven, and 
keepup the poor existence of which he had already 
grown weary. Every month was fraught with la- 
bour unrewarded, and hope mocked. Disappoint- 
ment, humiliation, insult, at length drove him to a 
species of desperation. Poverty, grief, sickness, 
which came over him about that period, and certain 
other circumstances, needless to mention, complete- 
ly cowed down his hope and ruined his peace. He 
saw nothing before him but the prospect of want and 
misery, and nothing in the retrospect but youth’s 
clear and sunny tranquillity now passed away forever. 
To such a being a ship was full of fascination, and 
it was not long before he found himself on board the 
good bound to the East Indies. 
Alas! how different is the reality from our antici- 

pations of it! The farther he sailed from his once 
despised home, the more strongly his heart yearned 
towards it. The glorious freedom he expected he 
found but slavery in one of its worst forms. Poetry 
has a trick of shedding lustre upon things which, in 
real life, are dark and miserable. Poor Tom soon 
discovered the difference between his old dreams of 
the sea, while watching the vessel as she lay like a 
rock upon the smooth water of the harbour, the silver- 
crested ripples breaking against her side, and the toil 
of the labouring mariners when the brig hung upon 
mountainous billows, or shook as they thundered 
over her deck. Behold the young sailor-boy tread- 
ing his native fields on his way from home, with the 
beauty of youth in his countenance, and its light in 
his heart, and you will scarcely recognise him in 
the wretch wearied with work, submissive like a 
dog to his master’s commands, drenched with the 
wintry waves, stiffened with cold and toil, creeping 
from his berth'’at midnight, just as the ‘* honey- 
heavy dew of slumber” had sealed his eyes, and fore- 
ed to mount the reeling mast amid the roar of surges. 
Poor Tom! Let not the children of luxury and ease 
complain at the outbreaking of thy merry soul on 
shore. Brief moment of mirth, and dearly bought 
with many an hour of toil and danger. On their way 
to the East Indies the master of the Commerce had 
directions to touch at a cluster of Islands in the 
South Pacific, for the purpose of obtaining a supply 
of a curious fish, only to be taken there, and of great 
value in China. These islands were peopled by a 
race of savages, of which little was known. Report 
had sometimes represented them as ferocious canni- 
bals, and again, as a peaceful and harmless people 
with whom might be carried on a lucrative trade.— 
The brig, after a long and stormy voyage, at length 
reached these beautiful places. ‘Tom, for a moment, 
forgot his troubles as a group of islands appeared in 
the tranquil sea, clothed with luxuriance, and load- 
ing the surrounding air with fragrance. It isa thrill- 
ing sight, after months spent upon the ——s 
deck, gazing onthe everlasting oceanand sky, an 
breathing the salt-sea air, with not a living creature 
abroad to remind one of his race, as if a new flood, 
never to subside, had overwhelmed nature, and 
watching only the monsters of the deep, as they come 
forth by chance from their hidden haunts, or the 
restless sea-birds wheeling and screaming; it is a 
thrilling joy, for the eye to dwell upon the grateful 
green of forests with their quiet shadows, to smell 
the scent of flowery meadows, to tread upon the 
‘¢ firm set earth,” to hear the bees and birds, and 
recognise the goings on of nature, as we loved them 
in our boyish days of idle hope and pleasure. 

I do not know whether our poor sailor felt all these 
as I should feel them. Perhaps he thought too much 
of his safety, for he made one of twenty-five muscu- 
lar fellows, who, each armed with musket and sabre, 
and with pistols in his belt, slowly and cautiously ap- 
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where, at home, through | proached the Eden-looking spot, which — never- } a stirring in the bushes, and something like a couple: 


theless be inhabited by fiends. As they drew near 
the land they could see crowds of figures running to 
and fro upon the beach, and rapidly increasing in 
numbers. It was a glorious summer morning. 
Neither cloud in the sky nor ripple on the sea, and 
the air so transparent as to render objects distinctly 
visible at a great distance. The boat touched the 
beach. The captain ordered his crew to kneel 
down and kiss their hands as a token of friendship. 
He then produced a tin vessel, and made signs for 
water; then Jaid the cup at some distance upon the 
sand. The savages sepieetns. They were of a 
black hue, but beautifully formed, with athletic 

ersons, round heads covered with soft curled dark 

air, and large fierce eyes, which flashed with a sin- 
gular fire, and rolled in strong contrast with their 
tawny skins. They were armed with wooden spears 
and large bows and arrows. At this moment one 
of the pistols was accidentally discharged. The 
troop of barbarians were struck first with terror, and 
then apparently with rage. They fled howling and 
yelling, but paused at the distance of three hundred 
yards. 

** All hands to the boat,” shouted the captain. 

The crew were together in a moment, and in such 
a way as to present the least front to the foe. A 
shower of arrows darkened the air, wounding several 
slightly, Another and another came, and they rushed 
forward within a more dangerous proximity. There 
was but one thing to be done. The word was given 
for ten of the men to fire their muskets, but above 
the heads of the enemy, so as not to shed blood un- 
necessarily; while the captain himself, to convince 
them of his power over them, levelled his piece di- 
reetly at a ferocious giant, who rushed forward, 
spear in hand, and yelling like avery demon. The 
discharge was simultaneous, The natives fled again. 
The nearest fell, weltering in blood, rolled over se- 
veral times on the sand, which he tore up with his 
hands and teeth, and then lay quiet enough. There 
was a moment’s pause, beckon by the low voice of 
the captain. 

** Load your pieces, men. I think our big friend 
there won’t trouble us again in a hurry.” 

The muskets were loaded, all hands ordered to 
the boat, and they put off for the ship, from the deck 
of which they could see hundreds of the natives 
thronging down around the body on the beach. The 
next day the crew of the Commerce were again seen 
by their foes steering towards the island. They 
were received by a greater multitude, but with more 
marks of kindness. They selected one, who came 
timidly, but without any other arms than a spear. 
When the whites pointed to their mouths, to inti- 
mate thirst, and held up their cup, the ambassador 
directed them to a wood not far off; then took the 
cup, went away, and presently returned with cool 
fresh water. The others came down slowly; but, as 
the men raised their muskets to their shoulders, they 
betrayed signs of terror, and would have fled again, 
had not the captain, satisfied that they were sufficient- 
ly intimidated, boldly thrown down his piece, and 
walked forward alone to meet tiem. One after the 
other the crew did the same, leaving ten by the boat, 


prepared for action. _ 

In this way familiarity and confidence were 
dually established between the parties, until ce 
became so friendly, and so far able to understand 
each other’s wishes, as to enter upon aregular sys- 
tem of bargaining. The whites gave beads, axes, and 
other useful utensils; looking-glasses, feathers, with 
innumerable worthless gewgaws, and received in ex- 
change pearl, spices, and particularly the fish before 
alluded to. 


In the course of a — of weeks they were on the 
most friendly terms. The chiefs of the tribes came 
freely on board the vessel, and the crew went about 
the island in perfect security. It seemed understood 
that their communication would be mutually advanta- 
geous, and so much progress had they made in each 
other good willin a month from the arrival of the 
Commerce, that the savages granted the crew per- 
mission to build several rude log huts on shore, 
where they might dry the fish and prepare them, at 
their leisure, for the East India market. 


One day the captain had sent the mate and about 
twenty-five of the hands on shore. Tom was of the 
number. It wasa pleasant afternoon, and, after 
having landed the party, two rowed the boat back to 
the brig, which lay at anchor about a mile off, ina 
little harbor sheltered from the open sea. The men 
were very leisurely preparing for work; some wan- 
dering about among the cocoa-nut trees, others were 
drinking atthe springs. Tom was cutting down a 
tree atadistance from the rest. There was a boy 
belonging to the crew of a girlish face and form for so 
rough an enterprise, but much beloved by all on 
board. He was Tom’s favorite, in particular. They 
were always together when onshore, and Tom had 
sworn te stand by him through all weathers as long 
as they lived. This youth was lounging on theturf, 
and his companion had ceased his work for a while 
and laid down by his side. 

wonder, Tom,” said the boy, what sort of 
wild beasts there are in these woods?” 

«* None,” said Tom, ‘but those two-legged mon- 
sters, that cut their ears, and paint their skin, and 
kick up such a devil of a dust when they get on all 
their trumpery.” 

But [tell you, Tom,” replied Jack, there are 
beasts here, though, shiver me, if [know what. Yes- 
terday I walked into the big wood there, by that 


cocoa-nut tree, to get some of the nuts, when | heard 


of t eyes—” 

** Why did not you shoot him?” 

‘*T did shoot at him, but the devil of anything could 
I find. I did think once——” 

They were interrupted by a startling whoop; an 
arrow whizzed through the air, and lodged, quiver- 
ing in the boy’s bosom. He gasped a moment, there 
was a shivering over his young limbs, his eyes seem- 
ed wrenched around in his head, which fell back 
convulsively, and Tom knew well enough that poor 
little Jack’s pains in this world were over. Thunder- 
struck and frightened, he heard the united yell of 
hundreds of savage. He started on his feet, and fled 
towards the shore. His companions had done the 
same; but were pursued by those ferocious devils with 
screams that might have almost aroused the dead.— 
The boat wasgone. He could not swim. The rest 
were completely surrounded; shouts, oaths, groans, 
yells rung in his ears; arrows were flying in the air, 
and, while the confusion called every eye to the spot 
where the principal butchery was going on, he climb- 
ed into an immense tree. There, his blood freezin 
with horror, he beheld a scene that almost duprived 
him of strength to cling to his hiding place. The 
wretched victims were literally cut to pieces. The 
whole body of combatants moved so near his place 
of concealment that he could distinetly behold every 
minute circumstance of the massacre. There were 
all the brave fellows with whom he had spent so many 
months of close intimacy hacked down before his 
eyes. Here, a well known head rolled ghastly in 
the sand; there, a generous friend was cloven down, 
and trampled beneath their feet. The mate was 
well armed, and fought like a tiger; each pistol laid 
a savage head low; his musket stretched out another, 
and, when even transfixed with arrows, he dealt bis = 
sabre blows about with such ferocity, that many a =! 
brawny bosom was gashed open, and many a muscu- : 2 
lar limb crippled for life. At lengtha wreteh hew- 
ed him down with an axe from behind, and, the next 
moment his head was hurled through the branches 
of the tree wherein the shuddering spectator sat.— 
One of the men, with four or five miscreants at his 
heels, flew to the water and swam for his life. An 
arrow pierced his arm, and he sunk, but Tom could 
see him rise again, pull the weapon from the 
wound, and ply his desperate strokes till a boat from 
the brig took him up. The sun went down. All 
the whites were slaughtered but three. Tom knew 
them and loved them well. Two had mothers and 
sisters, and one a wife and child in his native town. 
They were bound, and on the spot a fire was lighted. 
What demon thrust all these monstrous sights before 
the eyes of the trembling fugitive? The cannibals, 
for such they proved to be, danced and howled about 
the lurid blaze as it cast a gloomy glare upon the 
surrounding scene; and, after an hour spent in this 
awful triumph, the three were led forth. Tom mov- 
ed to Jeap down, and defend them, or share their 
fate; but he recollected he was unarmed. None can 
tell how sweet is life, even in the most haggard form; 
till brought to the erisis. 

First they selected a sturdy veteran, the old Ulys- 
ses of the crew, the most experienced and prudent 
of them all. There was little alteration in his coun- 
tenance. He had been close to death a thousand 
times before; life had never wooed him with many 
charms. They made him kneel down; he cursed 
them heartily all round from mere habit; they com- 
mended his soul to merey. They were still for a 
moment. A fearful fascination kept Tom’s eyes 
fastened to the spot. The old man then looked up 
firmly, and received the blow that felled him like an 
ox at the stall. Amid shrieks and yells, he was cut 
to pieces, and the atrocious appetites of his murder- 
ers were glutted with human flesh! When the next 
was selected, he shrunk and trembled. A scream of 
anguish and desperation, that went through that one 
pitying listener’s bones like an electric shock, was 
ended by the fieree blow which consigned him to 
death. The last, feeling himself drawn on the 
ground, wept, fell on his knees, and prayed them to 
spare his life. In his confusion, he told them he had 
a wife and children, that he would give them mo- 
ney, and, when they dragged him forward, and a gi- 
gantic butcher grasped him and lifed his massive 
club, the forest rung with his frantic shrieks of agony, 
mingled with the yells of triumph and rejoicing. 
Tom covered his ears with his hands convulsively. 
Again he was abeut to spring down and deliver him- 
self up. He closed his eyes. A fearful calmness of 
thought came to him that moment; and yet, strange 
to say, it was followed by a vivid hope that he might 
himself yet escape. He could not swim, but he 
could easily procure a log; and, with that, paddle 
out to the brig. He opened his eyes, and saw one of 
the savages holding up by the hair the dissevered 
gory head, the echo of whose voice had scarcely yet 
died away through the forest. 

** What would his wife and children say to that?” 
thought Tom. ‘They are, perchance, at this mo- 
ment wrapped in peaceful sleep. Sleep on! sleep 
on!” 

It is strange, but true, so curious is the construc- 
tion of the human mind, that in the most awful crisis, 
after the first shock it is calm and clear. We can 
become familiar with any thing; aud, while the orgies 
of these human fiends went on, and broke the silence 
of the night with riot, the sole surviver of the mas- 
sacre had arranged his plans, and was sanguine, nay, 
sometimes happy to a trembling excess, at the anti- 
cipations of being once more in safety. Gradually 
the wearied barbariaas hushed their clamours. The 
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flames died away, and darkness eame over the scene 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
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of blood. Tom would have descended, but still se- 
veral of the foe were awake. He climbed silently 
up into the thickest part of the tree, and sat there, 
watching the dawn, All that day he could hear the 
yell of warriors, and durst not therefore descend. 
At night he came down softly, and wandered towards 
the sea-shore; but there were figures moving about. 
The sky was dark with clouds. He crawled beneath 
a cocoa-nut tree, and breaking some of the nuts, 
drank the milk and ate the tender meat. But, soon 
as the first sign of day appeared, he slunk back to 
some secret hole, and hid himself again till night. 
Nothing could have kept up his spirits through that 
period bat the conviction that he should reach the ship 
as soon as he could get tothe beach. At night again 
he ventured forth; the clouds had all passed away. A 
bright full moon poured her radiance down upon the 


| 
water. ‘The savages were no where to be seen. He | 


trembled with delight. As he stole cautiously along 
the skirt of the wood to the well known beach, every 


step was a thrill. He could scarcely repress a shout | 


of joy. Tears of rapture rolled down his cheeks; 
when, at length, he suddenly turned the angle of the 
thick shadowy forest, and came in full view of the 
harbour. He sprang forward as if hope had abso- 
lutely lent him wings; when, horror of horrors!— 


the brig was gone—gone, and left him alone, to die! | 


The thought froze his warm blood in an instant, It 
seemed asif death had grasped his high-beating 
heart with his skeleton fingers. He flung himself 
upon the sand. ‘I will go back to these fiends,” he 
said, “and perish at once.” 


Night rolled onward, and morning came. The 
unfortunate sailor skulked about for three weeks, 
sleeping all day, and coming out for food in the 
night, when once again he stole down towards the 
beach, wretched and brooding over the best means of 

utting an end to his existence. ‘* And yet,” said 

e, **f can but die at last; why should I hasten 
death? who can say what unlooked for accident may 
oceur? what other ship may seek these shores?” 


He casts his eyes over the bay; he starts; he clasps 
his hands; rapture chokes his utterance; tears gush 
into his eyes. A sail floats beautifully in like a spirit. 
—The breeze swells her canvass. She steers towards 
the very spot where he stands. It is his own brig. 
Is he dreaming? Is ita mockery’? By heavens, she 
nears the shore! He dare not shout; he cannot make 
them see a signal, He kneels to heaven for assist- 
ance. 

And now the gray morning ushers in another day. 
He has raised a white signal which flutters in the 
wind, A boat is put forth from the vessel. He is 
in the arms of his companions, who had only visited 
a neighbouring island. They look upon him as res- 
cued from the jaws of death. The shores of his 
home rise up in the horizon. He tells the story to 
his children aroand the winter fire.* X. 


* We thank our correspondent X. for his sketch. 
He informs us ina note, that it closely adheres to the 
facts of an adventure which actually oceurred to a per- 
son at present in this city. He has found it impos- 
sible, from the great number of occurrences, to relate 
them all, asthey would fill a volume. ‘T'wo of the 
savages are at present exhibited at Tammany Hall. 
We visited them the other day. ‘They are worth 
seeing. The spectator will be struck with the finely 
formed head and face of one. Theclear large fierce 
eyes, in particular, of our savage Othello will attract 
notice. They havea supreme contempt for shoes 
and hats, wear over their shoulders, a kind of mantle 
of their own manufacture, and display a variety of 
their implements of war. The curious observer will 
be surprised to learn several interesting items re- 
specting this singular race of savages. They have 
no idea of aSupreme Being, are ignorant of every 
form of worship, and kill all the children except 
those of their chiefs, to make room for their over- 
grown population, Although inhabiting adjoining 
islands, their languages are not understood by each 
other; one appears much older than his companion, 
but they are ignorant of all means of designating | 


their age.—Eds. NM. Y. Mirror. 


minutes, and in deep contemplation, I asked bim 
what object so strongly claimed his attention? ‘To 
which he replied— Italy! Behold that lovely eoun- 
try; I shall yet be lord and ruler of it—that country 
will be mine.? On saying which, he walked away, 
apparently in deep reflection. laughed at the gi- 
gantic idea, considering it merely a phantom of his 
wild and romantic imagination; and though I scareely 
gave it an after consideration, yet the impression his 
words made on my mind has never been erased. It | 
is true,” continued M. Pepperargo, ** he isnot yet 

lord or ruler of Italy, but his forces are preparing to 


| cision of the common law court must stand. In Penn- 


invade that kingdom, and I am strongly inclined to 
think, from the very ancommoncareer he has already 
‘run, that he will make good his assertion, on predic- 

tion, if you will—a prediction founded, 1 know not 
| on what authority, so as to give him that extraordinary 
confidence. ” 
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OF CHANCERY COURTS. 

It has often been asked of us by intelligent indi- 
viduals from our neighbouring states, how we get 
along in our judicial funetions in this state, without 
a Court of Chancery. This question is easily an- 
swered. A Court of Chancery, it is well known, is 
that branch of the judiciary which attends solely to 
the administration of what is called xquity, or in 
other words, provides solely for such cases as are 
exceptions to the general rules of law. Itis impossi- | 
ble in human legislation to arrive at such a state of 
perfection, that one code of laws shall provide for 
every case which may arise in the course of human 
transactions. The generality of the law, therefore, 
which takes as wide a range as possible, and is found- 
ed, as far as is attainable, solely on national princi- 
ples, would oftentimes prove inconvenient, and op- 
pressive in its bearing upon particular individuals, 
while at the same time its general influence might 


be most salutary to the community. ‘To relieve this 
particular case, where ‘‘ the law, on account of its | 
universality, is deficient,” the Court of Chancery 
has been instituted in England, and in most of the 
states of this Union. We, in Pennsylvania, have 
dropt this branch of the English judiciary, from 
which most of our legal institutions have been eopicd, 
and some have been led to suppose, have conse- 
quently waived all the advantages for which it was 
instituted. But this is not the case. We have merely 
dispensed with the separate court, and have invested 
our common law judges with Chancery powers, 
And herein consists, as we conceive, the advantage | 
of our peculiar form of jurisdiction, It is well 
known, that after a decision in a court of law in 
England, or any of our sister states that have a simi- 
lar form of judiciary with England, there is no such 
thing as an appeal to the Court of Chancery, or a 
new suit in Chancery, no matter how strong and 
oppressive the bearing of the municipal law might 
be upon the particular ease decided upon. If, there- 
fore, it should appear afterwards, that the case de- 
cided upon by the common law court, was such a one 
as a Court of Chancery might have relieved, the dis- 
covery is of no avail, and the hard and unequitable de- 


sylvania we have but the one species of courts—but 


The following curious anecdote is related in a work 
recently published by a Mr. Jackson:—** In the year | 
1800 I was in Vienna, the capital of Austria. In a 
street called the Graben (4. e. Ditch), there is a cele- 
brated tavern, then kept by one Villars. Ona day, 
in the summer of the above year, dining in company 
with a friend at this tavern, there entered two sons 
of the late Duke of Portland,accompanied by, think, 
the present Sir Robert Wilson, and a Colonel M‘- 
Donald, who, being ina delicate state of health, was | 
attended by his physician, a Mr. Maclean. I am 
thas particular in mentioning these personages, as, | 
most probably, some of the above party ean call the 
circumstance to recollection. ‘There were three | 
tables in the saloon where we dined, at one of which 
the Lords Bentinck and the gentlemen above men- 
tioned were seated. My friend and I occupied ano- 
ther, and at the third was seated a Corsican gentle- 
man, a Monsieur Pepperargo. After dinner, the 

conversation becoming general, the extraordinary 
career of Napoleon Buonaparte wasthe leading topic. 
On which M. Pepperargo related the following sin- 
gular circumstance of the then First Consul:—*"Buo- 
naparte and I are natives of the same plrce; much 
about the same ees were school-fellows, and, as 
boys, were linked by the ties of friendship. Upon a 
day, after school, walking together on the beach, he 
stopped and fixed his eyes with great attention on 


the coast of Italy. Having remained silent for some 


that one has the powers of equity, as well as of com- 
mon law jurisdiction; and when in the course of a 
trial brought before them, as a common law court, 
they discover such a case as demands an exception 
to the general rule of law, they immediately take 
upon them their chancery robes, and apply the equity 
to the case; so that their decision can never, from 
any fault in the construction of the judiciary, be op- 
pressive in its bearing upon the citizen—and so that, 
in every instance where it is necessary, the harshness 
of the law is immediately softened by the principles 
of equity. In this form of judiciary there is also this 
superior advantage—while the Chancery Court is 
such in its construction, that it is left entirely in the 
hands of the judge to decide upon the facts of the 
case, and to say whether, according to those facts as 
he shall find them, they do constitute an exception 
to the general rule of the law or not; in our form it 
is left, in every instance, to a jury alone to find the 
facts, and as they report them, so is the judge to 
apply the law and the equity. Any abridgment of 
the trial by jury must be considered as a curtailment 
of the liberties of the people, and every enlargement 
of this mode of trial is also an increase of security to 


= 


the rights and privileges of the people. This in- 
erease is certainly to the eredit of the citizens of 
Pennsylvania, and to the peeuliar form of our judi- 
ciary is to be attributed every advantage whieh may 
result from it. We have, then, it will be perceived, 
the advantage of all the powers which a Court ot 


| Chancery possesses, but they are vested in that body 


where they are most apt to be eclled for, and where 
their absence, (as we have shown in the case of a 
suit brought and decided upon in a common law 
court, where there is a separate Chancery jurisdic- 
tion, ) might oftentimes work serious hardships upon 
the citizen. We have also, it will be perceived, this 
further advantage in our judiciary, that while in 
England and many of the states of this Union, the 
trial by jury is dispensed with, and the finding of the 
fact as well as the application of the law, is left in 
the province of a single individual, we in no case 
deprive the citizen of this invaluable right, but always 
leave the facts to the inquest of a selected panel of 
his fellow citizens.* 


PERIODICALS. 

Some few years ago it would have been deemed 
a misnomer, to call any thing eonnected with the 
‘‘ west countrie,” literary. But the character of the 
interior has, within a short time past, undergone an 
astonishing change. Magazines of a high and clas- 
sic character now flourish there, with a patronage 
which would shame many of our Atlantic cities, 
whose citizens are accustomed to look upon every 
thing that eomes from beyond the Alleghany, as un- 
worthy evena passing observation. The intelligence 
of our western brethren also, would not suffer from 
a comparison with the ablest journalists of which our 
presses ean boast. The truth of this remark has 
often been impressed upon our minds when looking 
over the periodicals of the west, with which we have 
the pleasure of an exchange. ‘The editorial columns 
are managed, in general, with ability and fidelity. 
They neither exhibit that meagreness of originality, 
which shames many of our friends at home, nor have 
they that profusion of ‘ editorial,” which shows 
their “ deities” to have a pen more prolific than their 
brains, and ink more fluent than the current of their 
ideas. Could our congratulations be of any service, 
we would proffer them cheerfully to the inhabitants 
of Cincinnati, as well as of many others of those 
flourishing towns aud cities, which have sprung up, 
as if by magic, in the place where but yesterday the 
thick forest shaded all around, for the ability and 
erudition with which the guardians of their intellect, 
as well as of their political rights, are conducted. 
Cannot Philadelphians take some shame upon them, 
when they look to the east and west, and behold, in 
both sections, the liberality with which the patron- 
age of the people is bestowed upon those who have 
proved themselves worthy of it? It is fresh in the 
recollection of every friend to literature here, that 
several attempts have been made, by able persons, 
to start a monthly of some sort—a periodical of such 
a character and standing, that it should be a true eri- 
terion of the tone of our literary sentiments—and 
that in every instance the noble project has failed 
from want of that seanty patronage which is requisite 
to defray even the necessary expenses. In the new 
born west, such things are supported with spirit. 
In New England, though one magazine has lately 
breathed its last, and its name has dwindled into an 
echo, yet another fair and promising one has sprung 
up in its place, thereby showing that the death of the 


| one did not augur a want of inclination in the public 


to support such a periodical, if it should be conduct- 
ed in a manner to please them; and so in every sec- 
tion of the United States, but our own, it is the case, 
that the people take an interest in supporting some 
periodical to which they can refer, as a criterion of 
the character as well as of the tone of their sectional 
literature. We have our Quarterly Review, it is 
true; this however is far from receiving that patron- 
age which should be bestowed upon it, if it is 
intended to be held up as the mirror of our senti- 
ments; and it may here also be said, it is far from 
being a criterion of the character of the literature of 
the middle states. We have our daily and weekly 
papers, and many of them are conducted with honour 
and credit to those under whose management they are 
placed. But the nature of these periodicals will not 
admit of that especial regard to literature which 
would be bestowed upon a magazine, erected solely 


for this purpose, and placed in competent hands. 
We should like to see the experiment tried once 
more, before we would condemn our fellow citizens 
for a want of literary taste. We would, however, 
presage that the undertaking would be a hazardous 
one, and he who makes it would do well to prepare 
himself for a draft upon his purse, so that the dis- 
appointment, if there should be any, would be an 
agreeable one, and one that while it unexpectedly 
recompensed him for his noble undertaking, would 
also redound to the credit of our community at lange. * 


AFFAIRS ABROAD.—POLAND—FRANCE. 

There is a very able article in the London Courier 
of the twelfth of August, on the position of affairs 
abroad—the prospects of Poland, and those of Eng- 
Jand and France. It is too long for insertion entire, 
but the sentiments of the editor are so liberal and 
bold, and his views so sensible, that we cannot re- 
frain from serving up an abstract to our readers. 
After mentioning the determination of the King of 


‘| Holland to withdraw his troops at the instance of 


the Five Powers, the Courier goes on to say,— 


‘This is precisely the result which every man of 


common sense must have expected, for, whatever 
may be the superiority of the Dutch army over that 
of Belgium—a superiority which is not at all sur- 
prising when we consider the means which the King 
of Holland has possessed of organizing a large force, 
whilst the Belgians were usorganized and undisci- 
plined-~nobody could have supposed that the Duteh, 
valorous and triumphant over the Belgians, would 
be rash or mettlesome enough to measure their va- 
lour with that of the French. The question now 
arises, whether this prompt concession on the part 
of the King of Holland to the remonstrances of our 
Government, is calculated to produce a good or a 
bad effect. With all our desire to look upon the 
favourable side, we must in candour observe, that 
there are many difficulties connected with this af- 
fair which nothing short of a miracle can remove.” 

The Courier contends that the march of the 
French army into Belgium was not merely for the 
purpose of maintaining King Leopold on his throne, 
but partly with a view of matching for Louis Philip 
a popularity, the want of which endangered his own 
Crown. Previously to the application of the King 
of the Belgians, the peace party, finding it impossi- 
ble to hold their ground against the views entertain- 
ed by the nation at large, and by a majority of the 
Chamber, with respect to the policy by which they 
endeavoured to avert war, were about to yield, and 
to retire from office, when the application of Leopold 
the First gave them an opportunity of obtaining for 
themselves and for the King considerable popularity, 
without hazarding a war against the arms as well as 
the principles of those great Powers who are sup- 
posed to look with an evil eye upon the new order 
of things in France. 


‘© We have only to read the address of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to the King, to feel convinced that 
the French nation have hailed with enthusiasm the 
assistance given to Belgium, not because they felt 
themselves bound to assist the new King, but because 
they regarded that step as the commencement of a 
trial of strength between the two categories of des- 
potism and freedom, to which allusion has been so 
frequently made by General Lafayette. Fall of ar- 
dour for their own revolation, and naturally impeta- 
ous in their character, they seem to have trembled 
for the safety of their new creation, as a father trem- 
bles for the life of a sickly child; and they are una- 
ble to conceive that the rulers of other countries can 
at the same time dislike and consent to tolerate prin- 
ciples so diametrically opposed to their own, The 
Chamber of Deputies—a body forced, as it were, to 
become popular by the controlling power of the 
multitude of whom they are but nominally the re- 
presentatives—have but half deelared the feelings of 
the French nation in their address; and yet they ex- 
press delight at witnessing the promptitade with 
which the Government have senttroops in defence, 
not of Leopold, but of the principles of their own 
revolution, and they pant with eagerness to fire the 
first shot. 

** This shot is not to be fired, and the new born 
a of the Perrier Ministry falls. Should the 
present Cabinet remain in power it will be forced, 
not by the Belgian question indeed, but by the great- 
er and almost sacred cause, the freedom of the Poles, 
to fire a shot against that category which, in the 
opinion of the French, must be destroyed, if their 
own Constitution is to be saved. A victory by the 
Poles will render it impossible for the Ministry to 
refuse what would then become beneficial aid; or the 
fall of Warsaw, the overthrow of Polish rights, the 
triumph of a despotic ruler, and the subjection of 
civilized men, would be the signal for cries of ven-. 


| 
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property among us requires more of personal exer- | There is this great advantage about Mr. Galt’s bio- 
tion in each individual, and the active pursuit of | graphy of the players, that, whilst he makes it amus- i, 
some profession in early life. The course of edu- | ing, nothing occurs to offend the chastest mind; and Ze 
cation therefore, now pursued, is better suited to our | as Mr. Galt is a moralist in his way, he does not al- 
condition. We shall become more learned when it | low us to amuse ourselves without some more pro- -_ 
shall become more essential. But while he thus far | fitable result thana grimace or asmile. In each life wea 
vindieates our country from the charges of a super- | he gives us some moral reflections of his own, which 
ficial course of study, he points to the means of| instruct us, whilst they do not impair the amusing 
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Paris, and threats of destrac- | & war there must come a property tax, or even an in- 
ould oppose the eatbasee, / Come tax, of from 5 to 20 per cent, and the means of 
; ea on really generous-minded | removing all other taxes which, after a little longer 
tic burst of an aay nose however, that the Perrier | peace, a property tax would furnish, would have to 
veople. Let aF Te and be succeeded by men) be applied to the new expenditure occasioned by a 
Ministry pass" : cultivate popularity to the neglect | war, without a remission of a single other tax. It 
more cisponss ntial efforts for the ‘maintenance of | is quite proper, however, that the Government 
of those P Se the present Ministry has distinguish | should repeat all that it has said, and add a great 
eace he a ite ahiort reign. deal more about the injustice and impolicy of the 
ed itself dur B ould not feel themselves bound by system observed towards the Poles, 

«Such men W lecessors with respecteven |“ We have something like national character to back 


f 
geance in the streets 0 


tion to Ministers, who sh 


the They ‘ould naturally say to the King | @ negotiation in their favour, and as Russia and Prus- | it the 
to em * <Qur iroops have entered upon the Bel- | sia eannot but know that the French are ripe for war, | #0" are daily multiplying; our character for literary | is, indeed, a ranning commentary of morality and 
of Ho ‘ vel the invasion of the Dutch. | they would be very sorry indeed to provoke a con- | and scientific acquirements is rapidly increasing, and | good sense. 


That hana was in defiance of the conditions of a | testin which Great Britain would be disposed to 


ference which was established at the instance of | leave France at liberty to prosecute it with vigour 
re Ds h themselves, and all its consequences shall | and without the possibility of assistance being given 
the Dute pe heads. Pay the Belgians for the da- | tothose for whom single handed France has already 
fall goo you have committed, compensate them, | been more than a match. Some persons pretend, 
mage sa money can compensate, for the lives that indeed, that Russia and Prussia are quite easy as to 
nay, ot destroyed; remunerate the individuals | France, provided that England does not interfere; and | 


every motive is urged upon youth, to inspire them 
with the laudable ambition of becoming more pro-| A New Journat.—Columbus C. Conwell, M. 
found of pursuing study for the purpose of the high- D. of this city, has issued proposals for the publiea- 
est state of mental improvement, and of impressing | tn of a new journal, under the title-of the ‘ Phila- 


upon Parents and Guardians, the necessity of giving | “€Iphia Truth Teller,” to be devoted to news, liter- 
ature, and science; and to pay especial attention to 


whom you have plundered and abused; 
reparation for an interrupted trade, an repay 
the expense to which the Belgians have 
fence been put; pay us, also, for the expense « se 
armament; then give some absolute and aryl 

raptee against a repetition of similar breach 
and the troops of France will again return to the ter- 
ritory which your conc 
is the language a on 

ability hold, and whic 
angers compelled to adopt, if he should not 


wrefer attempting to keep down public opinion in 
‘rance, by strengthening himself with an alliance 
opposed to principles which the French revolution 
overthrew.” 

The Courier nevertheless contends that there isan 

alternative, and only one way to preserve the peace 
of Europe, and to secure the throne of France. The 
generous feeling in favour of the Poles must have 
yent—the remonstrances of France and Great Britain 
in favour of that illustrious people must be strong— 
the Cabinets of the two greatest and freest countries 
in the world must declare, in language so clear and 
undisguised that their intentions cannot be miscon- 
ceived, that the attack of Russia upon Poland isa 
stain upon humanity at large, and an obstacle to the 
settlement of Europe, which must be removed. 
The people of France, who are as romantic as at bot- 
‘tom they are really well disposed, will be diverted 
from commotions at home and all idea of spoil and | 
conquest abroad, if they can be once persuaded, that | 
their remonstrances will take effect in favour of the 
Poles. ‘The Cabinets of Russia, Austria, and Prus- 
sia, convinced that there is no safety in dishonour, no 
infallibility in despotic rule, will, although reluctant- 
ly perhaps, rapidly give way, whilst the Government 
of England shall have prudently intervened to re- 
strain unbounded expectations on the part of Franee, 
and vain demonstrations of force by those Powers, 
against which the feelings of Frenchmen have been 
rendered keen. 

This, indeed, is cheering and manly language to 
be uttered at this crisis of affairs in the old world in 
a leading British newspaper, and if the press abroad 
has one half the influence which the tory members 
of the House of Commons ascribe to it, we may still 
hope for Poland or fear for the throne of Philippe. 
The article is concluded in this vigorous and fearless 
strain: 


“The conduet of our own Government in this 
crisis is clearly marked out. We have none of the 
motives which influence the French to advocate the 
cause of the Poles, beyond that sympathy which 
every generous nation ought to feel. It is possible, 
therefore, for us to remain at peace while all the 
rest of Europe is involved in war. But, God forbid, 
dearly as we value peace, much as we prize the be- 
nefits which it has already produced, and those much 
—_ benefits to which it is ealeulated to lead— 

od forbid, we say, that for the sake of peace we 
should refuse to interfere in behalf of the cause of a 
people to whose subjugation, to the eternal disgrace 
ot former rulers, we gave our assent—God forbid 
that, with the power to do good, we should lack the 
will, and thut, in a cold, calculating spirit of policy, 
unworthy of Englishmen and men, we should allow 
freedom to expire amidst the unavailing groans of 
its partizans and the shouts of barbarians and slaves. 

et the same prudence, the same forbearanee, con- 
sistent with dignity and honour, as our new Govern- 
ment has observed, still be its rule, but on this great 
question of Polish freedom, for the sake of peace it- 
self, we call upon the Government to speak out. 

‘But it may be asked—* What do you mean by 

king out?’ Do you mean to demand the eman- 
cipation of the Poles, and to threaten, as the alter- 
native, a declaration of war?’ Certainly not. There 
18 nothing so contemptible as a menace which it is 
hot intended to follow up; and as there is nothing to 
require that menace should be used, we could not re- 
ane our Government to adopt such a course. 
sides, full of enthusiasm as we may be for the 
les, we cannot help thinking that the people of 


Ministry would in all 


the French possess. 


would be crushed. 


ant, and, when the parties descend to personalities, 


they talk disparagingly of the military means which | to their children the best education they can possibly 
; We would remind these gen- | acquire. There are lessons in this address which 
Uemen, that there was atime when her means were }no man can be indifferent to, and which we hope 
much smaller than they now are, and yet in a few | 
months the barefooted conscripts of France were able | 
not only to defend their own territory, but to carry 

o the ter- | war far from home, and prepare for the subsequent 
luct forced them to quit.’ This | overthrow of those by whom it was expected that they 
We see nothing now to prevent | 4 i i 

| Acad of Natural History and American Rural 
1 M. Casimir Per-} a similar manifestation of strength, if other powers | 4 6, ™ 
should press their principles, or carry their eonfi- | 
dence too far.” 


Newspaper controversies are at all times unpleas- 


utterly discreditable. The character and influence 
of the press of this country is much impaired from 
this cause. It is to be regretted that there are among 
the newspapers of the day those which, instead of 
being devoted to the interests of the people, the gra- 
tification of the public taste, or the enlightenment of 
the public mind, are wielded as mere party instru- 
ments in the hands of designing and disreputable 
men, who stop at no art, however base, and at no 
depravity, however gross, in order to gratify and ac- 
complish their own individual designs. It is by such 
presses that the liberties of this country are endan- 
gered, and the wholesome condition of public senti- 
ment, moral and political, vitiated. 

The men who control them are generally factious 
demagogues, who, having attained office through a 
supple subservience to all tastes, and a resort to the 
lowest of arts, endeavour to retain their ascendancy 
by administering to debased appetites and fomenting 
unnataral excitements. These men will never calmly 
and rationally enter into the discussion of political 
questions. Without intellectual merit, without the re- 
putation of integrity, they endeavour to supply both 
deficiencies by counterfeits—the first by a resort to 
rude personal attacks, not holding themselvesrespon- 
sible for such attacks—the other by an effort to de- 
preciate pure reputation, by bringing all honest 
men, through a system of falsehood and abuse, down 
to their own level. In former times, when the coun- 
try was comparatively young and unealightened, 
these arts were frequently successful. They have 
lost their influence now, and menare judged more in 
accordance with their true character and merits.— 
Politicians by profession are rapidly disappearing 
from among those in whom the people place confi- 
dence, and the places of unprincipled and noisy baw- 
lers being supplied by men of education and charac- 
ter, who, in the administration of the public trusts, 
have the good of the people and the character of the 
country at heart, instead of their own selfish aggran- 
dizement. 


The address of Judge Hopkinson, to which we 
have previously adverted in terms of approbation, is 
favourably mentioned by the journalists of the day 
wherever it has been received. The Savannah 
Georgian publishes it entire, with this flattering pa- 
ragraph: ‘* The address does honour to the head 
and to the heart which inspired it. When men of 
so much eminence as Judge Hopkinson are induced 
to step forward in the cause of education, it is calcu- 
lated to produce the most beneficial results upon the 
public mind. In England the exertions of Mr. 
Brougham on this subject, have more endeared him 
to his countrymen, and contributed more to his well 
earned fame, than any other act of his life. Judge 
Hopkinson’s address is particularly valuable for its 
vindication of the course of education pursued in our 
country. Practical business men are the more use- 
ful class; the profoundly learned are not so essential 


will be received in the same spirit in which they 


Sports, has been issued. 
high character which the publication has so justly 


were uttered.” 


It fully. sustains the 


obtained, and will be received by the public with 
favour equal to the former numbers. The illustra- 
tions are, Rail” and the “America Argali,” 
with two very handsome wood cuts. The two for- 
mer are, as usual, very beautifully coloured. The 
subject matter of this number comprises the ‘‘History 
of the American Argali—Notes of a Naturalist, by 
Jacob Green, M. D.—The Golden Eagle—An Ex- 
planation of the technical terms used by Ornitholo- 
gists—History of the Rail—United Bowmen of Phi- 
ladelphia—on the various habits and propensities of 
Horses—and an article on Quadrupeds.” Several 
of the articles are highly interesting. That on the 
Rarz will command the attention of sportsmen espe- 
cially, and at this season too, when game is sought 
after with such avidity, its appearance in the Cabinet 
is opportune. Of this bird, the writer says: ‘It 
comes, we know not whence; and it goes, we know 
not whither. No one can detect their first moment | 


of arriyal; yet all at once the reedy shores, and grassy | 
marshes, of our large rivers swarm with them, thou- | 
sands being sometimes found within the space of a 
few acres. Here, when they do venture on the wing, 
they seem to fly so feebly, and in such short fluttering 
flights among the reeds, as to render it highly impro- 
bable to most people that they could make their way | 
over an extensive tract of country; yet on the first 
smart frost that occurs, the whole suddenly disap- 
pear, as if they had never been.” The article is 
quite long, and enters into the history of the Rail as 


far as ascertained. 


FESTIVALS AND GAMES, 

The recently issued number of Harpers’ Family 
Library embraces a history of Festivals, Games, and 
Amusements, ancient and modern, by Horace Smith, 
with additions, by Samuel Woodworth, Esq. of New 
York. This history is got up with the usual neatness 
of the Library, and is embellished with a handsome 
engraving of the ‘‘ Hawking Party.” ‘* The aim of 
this volume is to condense within a reasonable com- 
pass, and to strip of the antiquarian Jore with which 
it is encumbered, the mass of information respecting 
the various festivals, games, and amusements of dif- 
ferent nations. Such a plan exacts, of course, the 
utmost brevity consistent with a due regard to amuse- 
ment, as well as information.” 

The book is highly amusing and interesting, as well 
as instructive. ‘I'he customs and pleasures of various 
nations of the earth are here set forth in an entertain- 
ing form, and are as novel to us of the present gene- 
ration as they sometimes seem impossible and unna- 
tural. The volume is embellished with several ex- 
planatory plates, in addition to the frontispiece. The 
addition by Mr. Woodworth is not remarkable, ei- 


ther for interest or composition. 


the Players,” recently completed by Mr. Galt, as 
one of the most amusing works of the presentage. 
No subject, says the London Courier, could have 
been better adapted to his pen; and, with the excep- 


this country talk much too lightly about war. With 


here as in the old world; the more equal diffusion of 


ing from haste, the work raust command admiration. 


the cause and interests of Ireland. 
ject, the editor says: “To procure the earliest intel- 
ligence from Europe, particularly from IrELann, 
and the sister, or rather mistress island, and to lay it 
in the most luminous point of view before our read- 
Doveurr’s CastneT.—The tenth number of the | ers, will constitute the primary object of our solici- 


The London Journals pronounce the “‘ Lives of 


Upon this sab- 


tude, zeal, and assiduity. A select epitome of all 
domestic occurrences shall also be presented.” We 
have always been of the opinion, that a weekly news- 
paper published in this city, conducted with judg- 
ment and ability, and devoted principally to Irish 
affairs and intelligence, would meet with extensive 
patronage. No one is better calculated to render 
such a journal useful, entertaining, and successful, 
than Dr. Conwell. Himself an Irishman by birth, 
and warmly devoted to the land of his nativity; pos- 
sessing a cultivated mind, and favourably known as 
a writer, we feel much pleasure in commending his 
proposed publication to public patronage, confident 
that it will realize the expectations of those who may 
extend toita helping hand. The Truth Teller will 
be issued once a week at three dollars per annum. 
We shall be pleased to receive subscriptions for it 
at this office. 


The New York Evening Post, says, of that very 
useful compilation ‘‘Hughs’ Popular Reader:”—The 
selections are made with great judgment. They are 
of a nature to interest the attention of readers of that 
early age for which the book was intended; and while 
they entertain, to store their minds with knowledge 
and teach them habits of reflection. It is an exeel- 
lent little book of its kind, and deserves to succeed. 


In the last number of the Southern Review, there 
isa very severe, but not the less just, criticism of 
Kittell’s Specimens of American poetry. These spe- 
cimens are the most discreditable that could have 
been selected for the reputation of American litera- 
ture. 


N. P. Wittts.—The New York Mirror announ- 
ces N. P. Willis as a co-editor of that journal, 
which will hereafter flourish under the united auspi- 
ces of Messrs. Fay, Willis & Morris. One of the 
editors of the New York American, in extending 
the hand of welcome to the Boston poet, blends with 
the salutation this advice, which, although sensible 
and prudent, may be considered pert by the editor 
of the defunct competitor of Campbell’s Magazine, 


the American:— 


** Mr. Willis, who has figured considerably in-the 
English and American annuals, is better known, pro- 
bably, elsewhere than just in this meridian, where, 
unfortunately for his literary reputation, his name 
is only familiar as being indiscreetly tacked to a my- 
riad of careless trifles, some clever, some silly, that 
have floated through the newspapers for the last four 

ears. Several of his productions, however, such 
as ** The Dying Alchemist, Parrhasius,” and one 
or two of his seriptural sketches, have poetic merit 
of no common order; some of the earliest of his 
prose writings too are very sprightly and graceful, 
and one or two of his songs are eminently happy.— 
These performances, if culled from the rest, would 
give their author a far higher place among writers 
of fancy, than he now holds. In coming upon anew 
scene of action, he ought to commence #t once to 
assert his real respectability, as a man of talent, and 
stop puling about dreams and spirits, cravats, curls, 
ot cosmetics. Sprightliness must ever be in 
vogue; but dandyism will be as much out of fashion 
in writing in another year, as it now is said to be in 
real life in Europe. Foppery of expression, too, 
must always be diverting when the author puts it into 
the mouth of a witty Sedley Clarendel, or an absurd 


tion of a few blemishes of style, evidently proceed-| Sir Novelty Fashion: but that isno reason why a 


writer, when speaking in his own character, should 


especially coming as it does from the junior wight of 
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deliver his sentiments as if they were conceived in 
pearl-powder, and brought forth in a cashmere. “4 

As somewhat of a set-off to the above, we quote 
from the Providence American the following flat- 
tering notice of a poem which Mr. Willis recently 
delivered at the commencement of Brown Univer- 
sity:— 

We venture to pronounce this production of the 
genius of Mr. Willis as among the happiest of his 
imaginative efforts; the moral influence of this oem 
must be admitted to be of the most elevated kind; 
and the real dignity of poetry is indeed preserved, 
when from its fountains proceed lessons of wisdom, 
that to the wise are as the teachings of inspiration. — 
We believe the spirit of true poetry to consist in its 
power of expanding the intellect, while it purifies 
the beart; making outward things but as the symbols 
of inward emotions, and by occasionally carrying us 
to the contemplation of an ideal world, softens and 
refreshes those feelings which habitual intercourse 
with society, is prone to render selfish and cold.— 
We think Mr. Willis has been eminently successful 
in portraying the human mind through its various 
marches, from the sweet innocence and freshness of 
youth, on to manhood’s bustling path, until it reach- 
es its kind goal, too often the victim of ambition, 
a and disappointment;—the whole series exhi- 

iting an arrangement of beautiful thoughts, touch- 
ing, perhaps,{rather than brilliant or overpowering. 
The poem throughout is rich in images of visible 
beauty, and leaves upon the heart a deep moral im- 
pression. The following extract will serve to ex- 
emplify the truth of our remarks, and justifies the 
praise we are induced to offer to its merits:— 


** Another lesson with my manhood came— 
Ihave unlearn’d contempt—it is the sin 

That is engender’d earliest in the soul, 

And doth beset it like a poison worm, 
Feeding on all its beauty—As it steals 

Into the bosom, you may see the light 

Of the clear heavenly eye grow cold and dim, 
And the fine upright glory of the brow, 
Cloud with distrust, aud the unfetter’d lip, 
That was as free and changeful as the wind, 
Even in sadness redolent of love, 

Curl’d with the iceness of a constant scorn— 
It eats into the mind, till it pollutes 

All its bright fountains. — Feeling, reason, taste, 
Breathe of its chill corruption.—Every sense 
That could convey a pleasure is benumb’d, 
And the bright human being, that was made 
Full of all warm affections, and with power 
To look through all things lovely up to God, 
Is changed into a cold and doubting fiend— 
With but one use for reason—to despise! 

Oh, if there is one law above the rest 

In heavenly wisdom—if there is a word 

That I would trace as with a pen of fire, 
Upon the unsunn’d temper of a child— 

If there is any thing which keeps the mind 
ey to angel visits, and repels 

The ministry of ill—’tis human love!— 

God has made nothing worthy of contempt; 
The smallest pebble in the well of truth 

Has its peculiar meaning, and will stand 
When man’s best monuments have past away.— 
The law of heaven is Jove—and though its name 
Has been usurp’d by passion, and profaned 
To its unholy uses thro’ all time— 

Still the eternal principle is pure, 

And in these deep affections that we feel 
Omnipotent within us, we but see 

The lavish measure in which love is given— 
And in the yearning tenderness of a child 
For every bird that sings above his head, 
And every creaturefeeding on the hills, 

And every tree and flower, and running brook, 
We see how every thing was made to love, 

“ And how they err, who in a world like this, 
Find any thing to hate but human pride!” 


Mr. Willis carries with him our warmest thanks 
for the intellectual entertainment afforded us, and by 
this suecessful effort of talent, has added another tes- 
timonial to his already acknowledged genius. 


MADAME PASTA. 
A London correspondent of one of the New York 
papers speaks in this rapturous strain of the perform- 
ances of Madame Pasta:— 


Who has not heard of Pasta? The “glorious Pas- 
ta,” the ‘divine Pasta,” the “immortal Pasta,” the 
Pasta whose fame has reached every part of Europe 
where a musician lives or an opera-house exists, and 
who, despite of professional rivalries and jealousies, 
is allowed by universal acclamation—by competent 
and incompetent judges—to have ‘touched the top- 
most points of greatness” in her profession! After 
an absence of three years from England, she made 
her appearance at the King’s theatre, upon which oc- 
casion nearly all the beauty and fashion of the me- 
tropolis assembled to welcome her return; together 
with a few individuals like your humble servant 
neither particularly beautiful nor fashionable. i 
eannot say but that [ intended rather to appease my 
feeling atehennt curiosity thanfrom an sanguine 
anticipations of pleasure, because [ thought that my 
ignorance of the Italian language would bea draw- 
back, not to be counterbalanced by the talents of the 
actress, or a bald English translation or version of 
the opera; but, without any affectation, I can safely 
say I came away as much gratified as astonished, 


and as much astonished as a eg of an equable 
temperament can well be. Pasta is certainly sw 
generis. There have been many good actors and 
many good singers, but such a union of musical ex- 
cellence and Siddonian power, passion, grace, and 
majesty, doesnot, never did, and itmay be never will 
exist again, in the same person. She stands alone; 
no comparison between her and any other will 
hold good, though not so much on the score of in- 
feriority as dissimilarity. The piece selected for 
the debut was Mayer’s grand serious opera of Medea, 
a part with which Madame Pasta has become iden- 
tified, and of which she holds undisputed possession. 
All who have the slightest smattering of classicality 
are familiar with the history of Jason and the Gold- 
en Fleece; his desertion of his lawful spouse Medea, 
his subsequent bigamous conduct in espousing the 
Princess Creusa, and the fearful retaliation of his 
ex-wife. The dramatist has followed the old story 
or fable very closely;and the predominating pas- 
sions are consequently love, jealousy, rage, and re- 
venge, with a suitable climax of horror. : 
many fine performances, but 1 never saw one in 
which the actor has appeared more terrifically in 
earnest than in this instance. She was a complete 
whirlwind of the passions; a southern vehemence per- 
vaded every look and gesture; yet, for all that, there 
was not any thing in her acting in the slightest de- 
gree overstrained or artificial, or which the most 

hlegmatic spectator could point out as not justified 
y her situation in the scene. 


In the first act, when endeavouring to prevent Ja- 
son’s marriage, she is merely a sublime termagant; 
and it is only in the second, after all her efforts prove 
fruitless, and she resolves upon revenge, that her 
real triumph commences. Certainly nothing could 
be finer or more touching than the irresolution with 
which she regards her children when meditating their 
murder—-her alternate fierceness and tenderness— 
her unavailing wish that she could only kill their fa 
ther’s part in them—the deadly hatred with which 
she regards them as Jason’s offspring, and the love 
and pity into which she relapses as she feels they are 
likewise herown. Despair was never more truly or 
beautifully personified, than, when about to strike 
the fatal blow, she suddenly feels all a mother’s fond- 
on tugging at her heart-strings—her uplifted arm 
alls powerless by her side, her head sinks upon her 
bosom, and she stands for afew seconds as in a trance 
—helpless and desolate. The voice of Jason, heard 
in pursuit of her, rouses and lashes her into fury, 
bordering on insanity, and the unnatural murder is 
at length consummated. I have somewhat of an In- 
dian contempt for gesticulation on ordinary occa- 
sions, holding it to be Frenchified, frivolous, and 
ridicalous; and all species of attitudinizing is my es- 
pecial abhorrence. If ever I be executed for murder, 
it will be for discharging a pistol from the pit of the 
theatre at some fellow who, at sight of a ghost or an 
injured friend, has thrown his legs and arms into 
what he conceives a beautiful position, and, loath to 
give the audience too little of a good thing, con- 
tinues them in it, until the applause his evolution 
has excited subsides, to the entire destruction of the 
illusion of the scene. But action, when there is 
heart and soul init, and when every moment is ap- 
parently the result of the feeling of the moment, is 
a universal language; and it is extraordinary what a 
sensation may at times be produced by the sweep of 
an arm or the pointing of a finger. Pasta is con- 
tinually in motion. i do not know whether she 
wants repose in other parts—in Medea the violence 
of the passions called into play will not admit of it 
—but there is a grace, variety, and fiery vehemence 
in her gestures and manner, the very opposite of 
theatrical calculation and display. Some of her at- 
titades are the very essence of the ** sublime and 
beautiful.” She appears to have something else to 
think about than how the extremities of her person 
are conducting themselves, The closing scene, 
when, after the murder of her children, she con- 
fronts Jason, throws the dagger reeking with their 
blood towards him, exclaiming, as he turns eway 
with horror, ** Ha! traitor—dost thou shun me?” is 
perfectly appalling. Of Pasta’s astonishing voice it 
may be said that its claims to pre-eminence rest 
rather upon its enormous power than its guality— 
not that itis deficient in the latter respect, but that 
the former is its distinguishing characteristic; the 
manner in which it fills avd rings through the im- 
mense opera-house is wonderful. Itis, in the lower 
tones, what is termed a ‘*‘ veiled” voice—that is, in 
plain English, rather husky; bat this, which to others 
would be a serious disadvantage, is, on many Occa- 
sions, of signal service to Pasta, particularly in de- 
picting the stronger passions, such as despair or 
horror; the upper tones are remarkabl y full and clear, 
and all that can be desired. Upon the whole, I 
think she is one of the most astonishing women of 
the age. 


Aw Exampre.—After giving place to a marriage 
notice, the editor of an Easton paper adds the follow- 
ing paragraph, stating a fact which he deems worthy 
of imitation generally: 


Accompanying the above notice of the marriage, 
was a bottle of excellent wine, a chunk of pound-cake 
as big as our press ball, with divers bunches of rai- 
sins, and oceans of nuts. To the generous couple, 
who, in the midst of all their happiness, did not for- 
get the poor printer, we tender our sincerest wishes 
for their happiness and prosperity. After the demo- 
lition of the good things, our devilanxiously inquired 


have seen | peop 


as he wiped his mouth, if there would be any more 
weddings soon. 


SELECTIONS. 


EXTRACTS 
From the Journal of a Student at Law. 

Desror axp Creprror.—In the early stages of 
society laws were few and simple; and many well- 
meaning individuals, in casting « retrospective glance 
upon distant times, mourn over the intricacy into 
which the seience of jurisprudence has fallen. | Our 
profession is far from holding an elevated rank in the 
estimation of numerous persons, who are both liberal 
and sensible upon other subjects. Wits of every des- 
cription loosen their shafts upon us as fair game. 
we are introduced upon the stage we are sure to be 
tossed in a blanket, or treated in some way or other 
to the particular derision of the audience; and I have 
no doubt that the United States abounds with good 
le, who would look upon an assembly of students 
as little better than a knot of young vipers, silently 
and secretly wna, Pot h to crawl forth for the 
ruin of the unwa' r. Noah, or some other face- 
tious observer of the times, remarked, after the ex- 
araination of a pretty numerous class of young pro- 
fessional gentlemen, that ‘‘forty or fifty hungry 
young lawyers were just let loose upon the commu- 
nity,” and the multiplication of laws, is a common 
theme of complaint. 1 have always set this down as 
mere idle vaporing. eH 

When we observe how modern society 1s construct- 
ed, its artificial wants and distinctions, the various 
methods which prevail among men ef supplying the 
wants or pampering the luxuries of life, and the dif- 
ferent relations in which they are continually placed 
to each other, where their interests must clash, and 
their opinions differ, we are not surprised that laws 
are voluminous and uncertain, that actions are fre- 
quent, and that lawyers are necessary. I have been 
betrayed unconsciously into these observationsin con- 
sidering the nature of our insolvent laws, as laid 
down in the revised statutes. The true relation of 
debtor seems never to have been rightly conceived 
by our legislators. Ido not mean fully to discuss 
either the policy or the justice of imprisonment for 
debt. Men will hold various opinions upon the sub- 
ject, as they are swayed by interest, prejudice or pas- 
sion. But it is certain, that while insolvency may 
result from design, it may also be the effect of ac- 
cident. The debtor may be unfortunate. It iscruel 
and barbarous to plunge him into a dungeon, at the 
very time when he has the strongest claim to our 
sympathy and assistance. On the other hand, he 
may be cunning, avaricious, dishonest, and wealthy. 
Here it seems but natural and proper to place in the 
hands of a creditor the power to compel him to dis- 
gorge the prey which he has snatched, perhaps, from 
the needy and the detenceless. 

The error of legislatures seems to have been this. 
They have perceived the distinction which I have 
drawn; but instead of submitting the circumstances 
of the insolvent to the investigation of a superior dis- 
interested tribunal, they have been accustomed to 
lodge the privilege both of judging and of punishing 
in the hands of the creditor. ‘The incongruous of- 
fices of accuser, judge, jury, and executioner, have 
thus been in a measure united in one person. We 
are not surprised that this should have been the case 
among the ignorant and furious jacobins of the French 
revolution; but it is singular to find that it has ever, 
in any degrees, prevailed in a nation whose boastings 
of freedom have reached over all the civilized globe. 
We cannot wonder then, however just imprisonment 
for debt may have often been, that there have too 
frequently occurred instances of peculiar and start- 
ling misery—that the law has sometimes been wrest- 
ed into a subserviency to personal revenge—that in- 
nocence has been oppressed with the disgrace and 
penalties of guilt, without the hardihood to endure 
the one or facilities to elude the other—that family 
hopes have been blighted, and pride and industry 
have either been driven by the pressure of enguich 
into the paths of guilt, or suffered to perish in utter 
hopelessness and neglect. 

That these laws have gradually received revisions 
by which their harsher features are softened, is one 
of the many signs that the character of civilized man 
is undergoing a change for the better. The native 
principles of truth and justice, which lurk in the 
depths of every human heart, are becoming develop- 
ed and palpable to the understanding. The rugged 
end bleak forms of private passions are melting away 
before schemes for the general good, as the rocks 
heaths, and hills of physical nature yield to the hand 
of cultivation and improvement. Much has been 
done—much remains to do; for this isa branch of 
law most intimately connected with the national pros- 
perity, as well as individual happiness. Many ques- 
tions of pone importance remain to be consi- 
dered. From what debts is the insolvent not dise 
charged? To what degree are the state insolvent 
laws valid, when pleaded against aliens or citizens of 
other states? Are they operative in the courts of 
the United States? What are the disadvantages of 
the present system of the insolvent laws—and what 
beneficial effects might be anticipated from the adop- 
tion of a uniform law upon the subject of bankruptey? 
Each of these might form interesting subjects for 
pens much abler than mine. The young lawyer. 
who would obtain for an insolvent the benefit of any 
of the acts, finds that subtle distinctions and unex- 
— dilemmas are continually multiplying around 

m. The unfortunate debtor has chosen him for 


his guide through a very intricate labyrinth, in the 
course of a progress through which may be required 
many branches of jurisprudence, with which, at first 
sight, it seems to have no connexion. Iam m self 
in favour of abolishing imprisonment for debt, which 
like the practice of duelling, I consider the remnant 
of barbarous ages. The principal object which its 
friends propose, is to give to the creditor the power 
of enforcing the payment of just debts. Whatever 
strengthens the security of tradesmen, and im 
vigor to commerce, must be considered advanta 
ous, when it infringes no private right vested in indi« 
viduals, by the constitution of the United States, 
as well as by the laws of nature. It is all important 
that business men should possess every power to pro- 
tect themselves from fraud. So it is that they should 


f | have the right of appealing to the laws for the redress 


of every wrong; to punish assault and battery, theft 
or any other crime. But suppose the legislature 
should pass an act authorizing a man who suspected 
that another had stolen his hat, or slandered his re- 
putation, or perpetrated any injury whatever to his 

erson or property, to seize upon the supposed male» 
actor, or to prescribe the limits of his walk abroad 
excluding him from his residence and place of busi- 
ness; or if he be poor and friendless, to cast him into 
a loathsome dungeon, and to keep him there till the 
bitterness of private hate, or the tumultof unrestrain- 
ed passion, had subsided. Yet this is exactly the 
situation of the debtor. It is the only case wherein 
the law vests the right of punishment in the com- 
poe party. But the creditor demands, “‘how am 

to get my money this man owes me? I know he 
can pay me, but conceals his property?” If this can 
be proven, the debtor should. be punished with all 
the severity of the criminal laws, and the creditor can 
appeal to those laws for redress. ‘‘ But,” says my 
creditor, ‘‘I cannot prove it. I know it. I am sure 
of it—but I cannot prove it.” Ireply, if you cannot 
prove the farud of which you complain, you should 
not punish it. No crime, not even murder, can be 
punished unless the criminal be regularly accused, 
tried, and upon ample proof, condemned. Shall we 
give to the malignant surmises of disappointed specu- 
ation, the force of legal testimony? Shall we enact 
laws which may be rendered subservient to the worst 
purposes of individual passion, to whose fury the dis- 
tressed and the innocent, at least those who have 
never been legally proved otherwise, may fall vic- 
tims? I cannot but believe, from the present pro- 
gressive state of human wisdom, that this gloomy idol 
of barbarous superstitions will be torn from its dusty 
pedestal and trodden under foot. 

BiackstTonz.—Young writers may study with ad- 
vantage the nervous and lucid style of this work— 
its entire freedom from all superfluous words and 
meretricious ornaments. Style is one’s peculiar man- 
ner of relating his thoughts. That of some authors 
is striking and quite their own; of others, is less per- 
ceptibly different from ordinary narratives. The first 
is easily imitated; the latter is by far preferable, and 
more difficult of attainment when its peculiarity does 
not consist in any unnatural disposition of sentences, 
or the selection of uncommon words, but in the plain, 
clear, and artless way in which the treasures of an 
observing and intelligent mind are displayed to the 
easy comprehension of the reader. This is the spe- 
cies the erudite commentator has chosen. The style 
of Phillips, the orator, is of the former description. 
Full of broad and dazzling metaphors, sudden anti- 
theses, broken exclamaticns, and bursts of passion. 
You conceive the man to be always in a fury; and 
although many of his studied displays are calculated 
to arouse attention and animate the spirit of an as- 
sembly predisposed to think with him, yet they are 
often turgid when they should be serene, and fre- 
quently address the passions before they have con- 
vineed the reason. Dr. Johnson is another example 
of style; peculiar, studied, and pompous. But it 
conveys profound wisdom, pure morals, and a won- 
derful acquaintance with all the innermost recesses 
of the human character. It heaves and swells like the 
billows of the ocean; but, like the ocean, it is deep 
and powerful. 

Tyrants.—When I look upon the political state 
of the world, the kings and rulers seem so many 
keepers and jailers, who have accidentally acquired 
the power of placing millions of the human race un- 
der confinement. ‘The slaves are not, it is true, all 
actually enclosed within dungeon walls, but they 
have been kept down in the lower caverns of society, 
in the dark and unhappy places where their spirits 
are chilled, and their prospects bounded; for, although 
happiness is said todwell among the middling classes, 
it is in countries where freedom resides. The his- 
tory of England presents acontinual struggle between 
the people and their masters, from whom they have, 
at long and bloody intervals, wrenched reluctant ad- 
missions of rights, as broad and palpable as the me- 
ridian sun. First, by the great charter of liberties, 
which was obtained sword in hand from John; next 
by a multitude of subsequent corroborating statutes; 
then by the petition of right, which wasa parliamen- 
tary declaration of the liberties of the people, assent- 
ed to by King Charles the first, on the commence- 
ment of his reign; and the habeas corpus act, passed 
under Charles the second. ‘To these succeeded the 
bill of rights, delivered to the prince and princess of 
Orange by the parliament, February thirteenth, 1668; 
and lastly, by the act of settlement, passed at the 
commencement of the eighteenth century. This tide 
of improvement is still flowing on. 

Enoxisa Natronat Dest.—Theelear nett produce 
of the several branches of the British revenue, after 
all the charges of collecting and management paid, 
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time of Blackstone to 

i i “his immense sum 1s first and prin- 
the payment of the national 
Soe. The merican war cost the British nation 
2 hundred and sixteen millions of pounds sterling. 
in 1777 the capital of the national debt amounted to 
about one hundred and thirty-six millions. ay 
this ever to be discharged’ A certain class of poli- 
tical economists assert that the discharge should never 
be desired, as the debt is advantageous to the nation. 
It may be 80 toa few capitalists, to whom it offers a 
safe method of investing their funds; but the interest 
of this stupendous debt must be paid annually. This 
at the period mentioned above amounted to upwards 
of four millions and three-quarters. Whence is this 


amounted in the 


> From the poor classes; in taxes upon can- 
des, salt, and beer.—V. Mirror. 


ROTHSCHILD. 


is not upon the face of the earth perhaps, a 
efficient power, as Rothschild of London. All that 
we hear of him, however extravagantly expressed, 
may be said to fall far short of the truth, if we look 
to his influence— that secret and mysterious influ- 
ence which almost realizes the strange tale of God- 
win’s St. Leon, whose hero isthe Wandering Jew— 
or his wealth—or his mode of operating as by dumb- 
show, upon all Cabinets of Europe. Talk as we 
may, about Emperors and Kings, and of their des- 
tism—there is no despotism like that of wealth, 
oarded up here only to be scattered there, garner- 
ed in the treasuries of Europe only to be distributed 
in Asia, and circulating every where with a steadi- 
ness like that of the atmosphere, whose virtue and 
vitality are never diminished, although continually 
changing and fluctuating. Talk of soldiers in Eu- 
rope—the soldiers that are paid, are the only sol- 
diers worth having, and he that pays them is their 
commander-in-chief, be he who he may; wearing 
peither crown nor sceptre if you will, nor even sit- 
ting in a Council of War, it is he and he only, 
though walking the earth under the guise of a bro- 
ker, who ought to be regarded as their chief. Roths- 
child of London—or at any rate, the Rothschilds of 
Europe taken together, are the King-makers of the 
nineteenth century. 

It is only a day or two since, that a young friend of 
ours, recently from abroad, favoured us with a de- 
scription of a fete by the London Rothschild, which 
interested us not a little. He had given a dinner par- 
ty, followed by sundry shows of one sort and another 
which the wealthiest monarchs of the day might have 
been proud to equal, so far at 3 rate as the cost of 
the entertainment would go. ‘There were princes 
and paupers—British nobleraen and stock-jobbers— 
lords, ladies, and Jewish damsels, gathered together 
in such numbers, that one who had entered the house 
unpreparedly, in the midst of the splendour—*“ bar- 
baric pearl and gold”—the flashing eyes and swarthy 
countenances, would have started at every turn—be- 
lieving himself at a masquerade, or a great Eastern 
fair. On his left he would encounter Prince Ester- 
hazy, ina jewelled vest, the shifting breaking out 
from beneath the folds of his outer coat and waist- 
coat, though affecting a more than usual plainness of 
attire, to avoid the reproach of scattering diamonds 
as he walked; on his right, the Prince ‘alleyrand, 
standing aloof and apart from the crowd like a sha- 
dow escaped from its natural body; here a cluster of 
English lords, Lord Lowther, Lord Stanhope, two or 
three cabinet ministers, a score of baronets, knights 
and secretaries, there a considerable number of wo- 
men, as nearly as might be of the same look, all Jew- 
esses, and all from the same neighbourhood—looking 
they all of one household—say ing nothing 

oing nothing. 

To tell you the truth, Sir, said the gentleman re- 

ferred to—it was alive pantomime, a walking edition 
of the Arabian Nights. Princes, and noblemen of 
the highest rank, found themselves, they never knew 
how, wy oy by side with the daughters of Israel, 
their dark hair clustered with rough gold and spark- 
ling with gems—or handing them to the table, utter 
strangers, left to entertain one another—no common 
language, no common topic of conversation between 
At est servi!” cried a fel- 
sOW In magnificent livery dropped with gold, pas 
ing the word through half a one of milltary-lookss 
ing associates. But when we arrived at the table, we 
found (to borrow a very expressive, though not very 
genteel phrase,) more mouths than spoons. A 
beautiful scene occurred here—plenty of uproar, hur- 
tyand bustle; such whimpering ana shuffling to avoid 
the skilful maneuvring of the major domo! The 
Service was superb—all gold, pure gold, massive 
ornaments of a kingly table. 
of gorgeous crimson si i 
in heavy folds from the ceiling to the prying 
derous with lustre; the rooms were lighted pid ser 
- hes, for half the lights were invisible. 
ese i 
Some 4 slovenly manner or 
the oleh y rranged at all, distributed over 
mer paired nor matched, 
high A teed ang the accomplished feeling of the 
pine apples spendthrifts, The 
in golden bashete reg fruits, were 
tables and sideboat 
sideboards, with what appeared like a stu- 
ted confusion. The very plat ] 
gold. In fact, the furniture d 
taste, the pre: hed and service were in good 
company: f pany in bad taste; any thing indeed but 
Yi ‘or no two of the whole were ever associa- 


ted together before, barring perhaps a dozen or 
twenty British Noblemen and five or six foreign 
Princes, After the dinner there was a French lay 
by French actors—the drawing room was turned in- 
to a theatre, as by the touch of a secret spring or the 
uttering of a cabalistic word. And after this a con- 
cert and a ball!—[{N. Y. Courier. } 


A LEGEND OF THE NATCHEZ. 


A young chief of some distinction was betrothed 
to an Indian girl.—A French officer had seen the 
beautiful Natchez, admired, and determined to pos- 
sess her. An opportunity soon enabled him to press 
his dishonorable suit. The attempt was met as chas- 
tity should always encounter baseness, with scorn 
and contempt. 

Baffled but not defeated, pride and lawless passion 
urged on this infatuated man to the accomplishment 
of his designs, reckless of guilt, and blind to dan- 

er. 

The hour had arrived which was appointed for the 
marriage of the warrior and his destined bride. In 
the simple and unostentatious ceremony which 
marked this primitive race, the immediate relatives 
had assembled to witness the pledge, and to mingle 
in the festivities of this joyous occasion, when a 
band of soldiers surrounded the peaceful assembly. 
Opposition was fruitless. The Indians, entirely de- 
enceless and unsuspicious of danger, were lost in 
astonishment; and amidst grief and supplication, 
the bride was borne away. 

Imagination can alone depict the sorrow, con- 
sternation and despair which agitated the soul of the 
unhappy husband. He persuaded, he entreated; 
his ingenuous heart urged all that could be conceived, 
to operate on the humanity or excite the avarice of 
the heartless ravisher: but contumely and bitter de- 
rision were the only answer to his impassioned sup- 
plications. Then he threw himself in all his strength 
and terrific energies, among the bayonets of his en- 
emies. Many sunk under his powerful arm; but 
numbers prevailed, and he was hurled back, discom- 
fitted and wounded to the earth. 

Days and weeks passed away; but the vigilance of 
the savage never slumbered overjthe prospect of re- 
venge. He roamed about the encampment of the 
French, he employed every stratagem that his wily 
ingenuity could suggest; but the apprehension of 
some desperate deed, induced more than ordinary 
precaution on the part of the French officer. The 
wary Indian, however, had noted the situation of the 
camp, marked the quarters of his victim, and matur- 
ed his plans. He had secretly and cautiously pre- 
pared large quantities of combustible materials, con- 
sisting of dried cane, leaves, and brushwood; these, 
saturated with the sap of the pitch pine, were care- 
fully transferred by night to the vicinity of the en- 
campment, ata pointthe most distant from the quar- 
ters of the devoted Frenchman. The place selected 
was just without the chain of sentinels, and in the 
midst of a thicket unfrequented by the soldiers. 

To this magazine, on a dark and stormy night, he 
fired a train, which, burning slowly, enabled him to 
reach the stand of the sentinel nearest his enemy, 
before the conflagration became perceptible. —He 
threw himself at full length on the ground, he wound 
among the herbage, gliding with the silence and ra- 
pidity of the serpent. ‘The unsuspecting soldier 
reached the extremity of his post, and turned to re- 
trace his steps; the next instant his throat was in a 
grasp from which — mortal eould extricate 
him. A silent plunge, and a heavy sigh went down 
upon the wind, and, save its gusty moan, no other 
sound could be distinguished. 

The success of the stratagem was complete. The 
terrors of that tempestuous night, rendered visible 
by the brillianey of the widely spread fire, and incon- 
ceivably magnified by those unearthly sounds, struck 
dismay to every bosom. The sentinels fled their 

osts, the camp was thrown into confusion, and fear- 

ul forbodings and undefined fear, sat on every coun- 
tenance. 

Enveloped in the watch coat of the unfortunate 
soldier, the Natchez chief now occupied the open- 
ing of the tent, where reposed the hated author of all 
his wrongs. Roused by the uproar which surrounded 
him, the Frenchman hastened to ascertain its cause; 
but the next instant explained the mystery; for he 
felt himself in the iron fold of him whom he had 
injured beyond the hope of mercy. A moment was 
sufficient to bind the victim, to fasten a sheathed 
knife firmly in his jaws, to enter the tent, and lead 
forth that once pure, but now violated, dishonoured 
and forsaken girl. She had anticipated, and im- 
patiently awaited the moment, which would termi- 
nate her sorrows. Nota word was uttered, not a 
sound escaped; but in the confusion which prevailed, 
and amidst the gloom of the night, and the raging of 
the storm, bearing his foe in his arms, and followed 
by his wife, the “ag: ae savage sought the depths 
of the wilderness. He speedily passed beyond the 
limits of European adventure, and the sun rose upon 
this devoted party, where pursuit was impossible, 
or would have been hopeless. 

He turned to her whom he yet tenderly loved, 
whose soul was yet unspotted, but whose cruel des- 
tiny had involved them both in irredeemable dishon- 
our. The exchange of a few hasty words, anda 
first and final embrace, were the preliminaries to 
this bloody drama. The chief then drew his knife 
from the sheath, stillin the mouth of his prisener, 
and presenting it to her, hid himself in the forest. 

He soon returned; the faithful and beautiful Nat- 
chez had vindicated by her death, the purity of her 


heart. The Indian then seizing the appalled object 
of his vengeance, prepared for the infliction of that 
punishment, which unprovoked aggression had sug- 
gested to the mind of a savage. Tetreation, prayers 
and imprecations were alike unavailing; about the 
neck of his horror-stricken enemy, he bound the life- 
less body of her, whom violence had brought to dis- 
honour, and untimely death, Under theeye of God 
alone, in the glareof the meridian sun, and the deep 
gloom of midnight, through the mazes of the forest, 
and the dangers of the morass, day after day, in 
deathlike silence the Indian urged on his victim, 
until humanity sunk, under congregated horrors.— 
Hunger, keen and enduring, gnawed his vitals, and 
presented but death, or an alternative more revolt- 
ing, and fearful. Nature asserted her dominion, 
and he repressed the awful approaches of dissolution, 
by tearing that mangled burden, which hung fester- 
ing On his bosom. Then thirst, like a devouring 
fire, consumed his blood, and despair and frenzy 
closed the scene. 

PERSONAL BEAUTY OF THE ANCIENT GREEKS.—In 
the representations of the ancient Greeks, we find 
the skull most rounded, the forehead most square, 
the brow most sharp, the nose most removed both 
from the aquiline and snubbed extremes, the lips 
most wavy, most curling up, most neatly hemmed, 
most luxuriantly pressing on each other; the chino 
most convex, the outline of the face most oval, most 
distant alike from uniform width, and from unvaried 
elongation; the throat most developed in its forms, 
and disengaged in its movements; the chest most 
ample, elevated, and roomy; the waist of the slen- 
derest span, the extremest most taper of any race. 
We find the skin represented as having its transparent 
white, at its surface, most marked by the purple 
meandering vein, at its extremities most blending 
with the rich crimson of the blood; the lips tinted 
with the richest coral hue; the iong silken hair most 
neatly implanted, and most distinctly defined by its 
auburn or jetty hue; under eye brows most arched, 
most confluent, and most carefully pencilled, and 
eyelashes casting underneath the softest and most 
vapoury shade, we find the eyes most full, most re- 
splendent with a lambent fire. We find a counte- 
nance most lofty, radiant, and animated—a gait most 
elastic and firm—movements easy, varied, and re- 
plete both with vigour and grace; and when, from 
the contemplation of the qualities that strike the 
sense, we pass to those only cognizable by the mind, 
we find symptoms of that mental aptitude to every 
pursuit of art and science, the most varied and most 
Opposite, which by its transcendency justified, over 
other nations called barbarians, the pre-eminence 
universally allowed to the Greeks. Still do even the 
Greeks themselves seem not entirely to have filled 
the full measure of perfection which, under the most 
favourable circumstances, appears by nature to have 
been allotted to the organization of man. Every na- 
tion of antiquity, even unto the Greeks themselves, 
preserved some records of a nation still more polish- 
ed than itself, which once flourished on the earth, 
but was subsequently again, in one of those great re- 
volutions which marked the infancy of the globe, 
swept away from the surface.— Hope on Man. 


A Novet Mops or Saxer-privinc.—A butcher’s’ 


sion, took down the next bottle to his remedy, which 
contained nitric acid. To his great surprise, he ex- 
epee immediate relief. Since that period he 
s not suffered from tooth-ache, though three years 
have now elapsed. During the last winter he in- 
formed me of the success of this remedy, which in- 
duced me to try it, while labouring under the most 
intense pain from tooth-ache. The effect was imme- 
diate, and no pain whatever was induced. I have 
since used it in numerous cases, and invariably with 
complete success. In some instances the Bests 
does not return for days or weeks, and in others not 
for months. The best mode of employing it is by 
means of lint wrapped round a probe, and moistened 
with the acid, which is then to be slowly applied to 
the cavity of the tooth; care being taken not to touch 
the other teeth, the gums or the cheeks. On with- 
drawing the probe, and inquiring how the patient 
feels, the usual reply is, “‘ the pain is entirely gone.”’ 
The mouth is next to be washed with tepid water. 
The acid should be gradually applied to the whole 
cavity of the tooth, or otherwise a second application 
will be required before complete relief will be ob- 
tained. This remedy may be used when the gum 
and cheek are inflamed, so as to preclude the possi- 
bility of extraction. In cases where the diseased 
fang remains, and when the caries face the adjacent 
tooth, it obviates the necessity of extraction in all 
cases of hollow teeth, which all practitioners declare 
to be desirable, if possible; and it enables the deu- 
tist to perform the operation of ‘ stopping or filling 
teeth,” much sooner than he can otherwise aceom- 
plish. In a word, it will alleviate a vast deal of 
human suffering, and supersede a most painful ope- 
ration. It is not a panacea for all the diseases of the 
teeth and gums, though a certain and efficacious re- 
medy for the most common cause of tooth-ache. It 
will be a valuable remedy for children, delicate 
persons, and pregnant women. It does not accele- 
rate the decay of the tooth to which it is applied. 


From the New England Review. 


HANGING HILLS. 
“ Thanks be toGod for the mountains!” —Howitt. 

We have always been a passionate admirer of 
mountain seenery. It is pleasant to look upon the 
— mart—the crowded street—the thronged 

uildings—the solemn temples—the hurrying mul- 
titude;—to listen to the din of human industry, and 
watch the ever-varying expression of the human coun- 
tenance, —bat in the silence and majesty of the strong- 
holds of nature—the everlasting mountains— 


**Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun,” 


there isa loftier sense of enjoyment, a sublimer grati- 
fication. It is like communing with that spirit which 
moved upon the gloom of Chaos, and upheaved the 
mountain’s pillars, and poured the sea between them. 
We look upon nature as it came from the oe 
of God,—unchanged by the arts of man—unwaste 
by the passing on of ages. The traces of the finger 
of the Eternal Architect are visible around us. 

New England is rich in mountain scenery—not 
indeed such scenery as bursts upon the view of the 
Helvetian traveller, when the white summits of the 
Alps hang their threatening — above him,— 
but, a bold outline of rock and sombre forest rough- 
ening the horizon in almost every direction, now 


boy of York, having been sent on Sunday morning | swelling into a smooth and regular elevation, and 


last to fetch up two sheep from a field near Bootham 
Sway, resolved to try an experiment on the habits of 
that patient animal, in order to drive them with 
greater ease to himself, He had seen hounds run 
in conglon, and reasoning by analogy, why might not 
sheep’ ‘The youth, therefore, took a cord, and with 
it yoked his tleecy charge together, never dreaming 
that the union might produce an agitation, which 
would compel its repeal. Experiment, however, has 
overturned many a plausible theory; and so it did in 
the present instance. The parties not being exactly 
agreed, began to pull different ways, and, feeling the 
unusual restraint which was imposed upon them, 
they commenced a sort of steeple chase in search of 
their wonted liberty. A cow which was lying at her 
ease on the green sward, directly in the line of their 
hurried flight, presented a little obstacle, which they 
attempted to surmonnt in their sheepish way, not by 
turning aside, but by leaping over it. One of them 
made a spring, and was fairly over the mountain of 
beef, but the unlueky cord happening to rest across 
the cow’s back, up she sprang, roused by the sudden 
liberty taken with her person, and found herself in 
possession of two fat sheep, as nicely balanced as 
ever were panniers On an ass, or the tamed bottles 
which dangled at the saddle-bow of Johnny Gilpin. 
Away ran the beef with the mutton, whilst the aston- 
ished lad joined in the pursuit, with the prospect be- 
fore him of his experimental cord anticipating the 
knife of the butcher. The cow at length began to 
be fatigued with her load, and thus enabled the pur- 
suer to come up in time to prevent the catastroplie, 
and, suddenly cutting the cord, the two-fleeces, fell 
to the ground, and they were driven to the city in 
the usual way, the youth being satisfied that, though 
dogs may do very well yoked together, it is not ex- 
actly the same thing with sheep.— York Herald. 


Toora Acat.—Dr. Ryan, a physician of great 
respectability and extensive practice, gives In the 
Medical Journal for July the following interesting 
statement:—A gentleman who attends my lectures 
(Mr. Myers,of Newington-causeway, ) had frequent- 
ly applied sulphuric acid to his tooth with some re- 
lief; but on one occasion, he, in a moment of confu- 


anon litting a tall and barren peak high into the pure 
atmosphere—catching the first eye-glance of the sun, 
and receiving upon its stony forehead the first bolts 
of the thundercloud, Connecticut has the calm beauty 
of her Talcott mountains—Montivideo with its glassy 
lake—and tall tower,—Lamentation mountain over- 
hanging the beautiful valley of Middletown,—East 
and West Rock consecrated by the memory of the 
hunted regicides, and the Blue Mountains or Hang- 
ing Hills overlooking the valley of the Connecticut 
on one hand and that of the Quinnipiack on the other. 

We visited the latter mountains about a week 
since. They are nearly midway between Hartford 
and New Haven—six or seven miles from Berlin 
village. The ascent, on the north side, is somewhat 
difficult, the pathway winding along the slope of the 
mountain for the distance of two or three miles.— 
Bushes have overgrown this path—and without a 
guide one would almost need the thread of Ariadne 
to find his way among the intricacies of the forest. 
We procured a guide at the foot of the mountain— 
but the poor fellow proved to be one of those ‘* who 
lead to bewilder.” He soon lost his path, and what 
was far worse lost himself—and after many ludi- 
crous attempts to recover these desirable matters— 
gave over in absolute despair.—Oh—for the pencil 
of Cruikshanks or Johnston at that moment to have 
sketched his countenance, so awkwardly forlorn and 
lugubriously bewildered! It was enough to make 
the jaws of another weeping philosopler ache with 
risibility. 

But we gained the summit at last, and were amply 
repaid for our trouble and perplexity.—Gradually, 
like the unrolling of a chart, a vast extent of country 
was revealed—stretching far away beneath us— 
mountain, and gentle hill—river, stream, and hamlet 
—villages with their white buildings grouped around 
their steeples— 

——‘* The holy spires of prayer 

Devoutly looking unto Heaven, 
Like moral telegraphs to bear 
The upward thoughts of the forgiven!” — 


and far away to the South East, the vast ocean itself 
circling the headlands of Long Island—the Harbour 


of New Haven—Mt. Carmel with its singular out- 


cin 
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line—Lamentation Mountain, black with its tangled 
underwood, presenting a bold front of rock to the 
spectator, as if frowning defiance to the cliff upon 
which he stands. Tothe North East extended the 
valley of the Connecticut, witha spire, marking the 
site of Hartford,—and with occasional glimpses of 
the river, which seems in the distance like a curv- 
ing line of silver upon a ground of emerald. Be- 
yond, half blended with the blue of the horizon, like 
the still, castellated clouds of a summer twilight, 
rose the summits of Mount Tom and Holyoke, 
(Mount Tom, indeed—a fine name for one of the 
most romantic scenesin nature! Yankee barbarism 
could alone have given it sucha cognomen. ) Far- 
mington lies hid behind its mountain, —Lamentation 
shuts out the view of Middletown. East Rock thrusts 
itself between us and the ** City of Elms”—but the 
neat farm houses--the pleasant villages and the 
wide range of natural scenery disclosed before us, 
compensated for the loss of these objects. 

The rock upon which we stood was bald and shrub- 
less, hanging over the plain of Southington and Che- 
shire, a dizzy and fearful eminence, and to look down 
from which is alone sufficient to cause an involunta- 
ry shiver of the nerves. Our guide told us the story 
of a laborer employed in blasting the rock upon the 
top of this precipice. The explosion took place 
sooner than he had anticipated, and in seeking to 
escape its effects, he staggered back to the very edge 
—his hat fell into the valley below, and his body 
balanced for an instant doubtfully and fearfully over 
the perilous crag, He was caught hold of by one of 
his companions, and rescued from acertain and hor- 
rible death. The discharge ofagun here was at- 
tended with a remarkable echo. The first loud re- 
port came back from Lamentation mountain—then 
from the valley below, and then moaned away among 
the mountains,—each erag and cavern modulat- 
ing theexpiring sound. On the left at a little dis- 
tance the rock is divided—apparently rent in twain 
by some mighty convulsion of nature, which has open- 
ed a dark and yawning chasm, between the two crags, 
which still bear the marks of their ancient affinity. 
The striking simile of Coleridge in ““CuristaBet,” 
was forcibly called to mind: 


“ Bat never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining— 
They stood aloof, the scarsremaining, 
Like cliffs that had been torn asunder, 
Bat neither heat nor frost nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away I ween 
‘The marks of that which once hath been.” 


One ofthe finest objects to the mountain visiter is 
the change of light and shade in the scenery below 
and around him, when, ason the day of our visit, a 
few light clouds are sailing at intervals across the sun. 
The far-off mountains now lie wrapt in shadow--som- 
brous and cloudlike—anon, a sudden burst of sun- 
shine illumines rock and forest, as if the visible fires 
of Heaven were falling as of old apon these gray and 
natural altars. 

We marvel that this spot is not more frequently 
visited, It certainly affords the noblest view in Con- 
necticut, and indeed there are few places in New 
England where a richer extent of scenery may be 
compassed ina glance. Itis well to go out oceasional- 
ly from the dusty city and look on nature in its calm- 
ness and its grandeur.—It purifies the heart. It ele- 
vates the spirit within us, above the paltry cares of 
existence, each feeble in itself, but collectively 
strong enoughto bindus tothe dust.—It brings us 
nearer to the presence of Him whose immediate 
works are around us. 

“For the dark, resounding heavens, 
Where thy still small voice is heard 
For the strong pines of the forests, 
That by thy breath are stirr’d. 
For the storms on whose free pinions 
Thy spirit walks abroad— 
For the strength of the hills we bless thee, 
Our God, our fathers’ God!” 


EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this office. 

What A SHOCKING BAD HaT You've cot!—This 
plirase has aequired a popularity far exceeding that 
of B. C. Y. of dead-wall notoriety. It is in every 
man’s mouth, but in no man’s understanding; it is, 
indeed, as little understood as the French play or 
the Italian opera, by one-half of the persons who 
frequent them: and surely, wo stronger illustration 
can be adduced to justify the introduction, in this 
place, of its true history an¢ origin. In its precise 
application it appears to have superseded the very 


expressive shou’dn’t wonder!”—as for instance: | 


the other morning Lord John R-—— meeting the 
Duke of N , accosted hin with * When the 
Reform Bill gets into the Upper House, I trust, after 
all, your Graee will vote in favour of it;” to which 
the Duke replied, ‘* What a shocking bad hat you’ve 
got!"——Again: **My dear Duchess,” said Lady 
Mary, ‘* will you change places with me? for I can’t 
see a bit of Taglioni.” ‘* My dear Lady Mary,” 
simperingly replied the Duchess, ‘* What a shocking 
bad hat you’ve got!” But to our philological task. 
When Mr. H , the worthy hat maker, was 
canvassing the poorer constituents of the Borough 
of Southwark for their ‘* sweet voices,” he invariably 
addressed them in this form—‘‘I wait upon you, 
Sir, to request the favour of your vote and interest 
at the ensuing election, To bribery and corruption 
but, Sir, i—Why, 
bless me, Sir! What a shocking bad hat you've got! 
—really you must allow me to send you a new one. 


But, Sir, as I was about to say, if you can, conscien- 
tiously, &e. &e.—WVew Monthly Magazine for July. 
anp CariraL.—We copy the follow- 
ing extraordinary statement from the Mechanics’ 
Magazine; it speaks volumes.—‘‘ Mr, Crawshay’s 
Iron Works—Number of persons employed, 5,000. 
Annual sum expended for labour, £300,000. Num- 
ber of horses employed, 450. Number of steam- 
engines, 8; each of 50 horse-power, but going night 
and day, doing the work of 12,000 horses. —Water 
wheels, 9; equal to the power of 954 horses. Fur- 
naces, 84; each about 50 feet high, and wide in pro- 
portion. Forges, 3. Foundry, 1. Rolling mills, 8. 
Boring mill, 1. Annually used for mixing with the 
iron ore, iron stene, 90,000 tons, lime, 40,000 tons. 
Annually consumed, coals, 200,000 tons, gunpowder, 
30,000 Ibs., candles, 120,000 lbs. One hundred and 
twenty miles of tram-railway have been laid down 
for the use of these works, besides which there is a 
canal of several miles, with aqueducts, bridges, &e. 
Of tram wagons, made chiefly of iron, there are ma- 
ny thousands. Mr. Crawshay has lately built a cas- 
tle for his own residence, in the vicinity of the 
works, which covers an area of 174 square feet, and 
contains 72 apartments; the locks and hinges alone 
cost £700. There is a pinery attached to the castle, 
which is heated by steam, and costs £850 yearly; an 
extensive grapery also, that costs nearly as much. 

GrowTu oy Mercy.—In seven years, ending in 
1736, there were 428 capital convictions in London 
and Middlesex; 306 were executed. When George 
Ill. began to reign, one half the convicted suffered 
death. Inthe reign of William IV, the proportion 
of the sufferers to the amount of conviction is as one 
toeleven. In the reign of Henry VILL, 2000 was 
not above the number of victims sacrificed in yearly 
holocaust to the sanguinary fiend, capital punish- 
ment. And even as late as the reign of Charles L., 
thirteen persons were executed at one assize for as- 
sociating with gipsies. 

Curious Erirara.—In an ancient manuscript de- 
posited in the British Museum is the following copy 
of a curious epitaph, said to be inscribed on a plain 
marble stone, in memory of an eccentric being who 
filled the office of postmaster to the town of Salzwe- 
del, in the parish church of which place he was 
buried:—** Traveller, hurry not, as if you were go- 
ing post-haste—in the most rapid journey you must 
stop at the post-house! Here repose the bones of 
Matthias Schulven, the mosthumble and most faithful 
postmaster for upwards of twenty-five years, of his 
Majesty, Frederick, King of Prussia. He arrived 
1655; by holy baptism he was marked on the post- 
map for the celestial land of Canaan. He afierwards 
travelled with distinction in life’s pilgrimage, by 
walking courses in the schools and universities. He 
carefully performed his duties as a christian, and 
when the post of misfortune came, he behaved ac- 
cording to the letter of divine consolation. His 
body, however, ultimately being enfeebled, he was 
prepared to attend the signal given by the post of 
death, when his soul set off on her pleasing journey 
for paradise, the 2d of June, 1711, and his body af- 
terwards was committed to this silent tomb. Reader, 
in thy pilgrimage be mindful of the prophetic post 
of death!” 

Styeurar Case or Somnotency.—A Spanish la- 
dy, Donna Maria Mora, is on her way from Cadiz, 
for the purpose of procuring medical advice in Lon- 
don, for a most extraordinary case of Somnolency. 
The lady, it is asserted, remains asleep at times for 
three whole weeks! and no means have hitherto been 
devised for awakening her. Nourishment is supplied 
her by her attendants, while she is in a state of in- 
sensibility. There may be some exaggeration in 
this aceount—but the story, we have the means of 
knowing, is founded in truth.—Lon. Court Journal. 

Miss Frizell, the victim of the culprit Dillon, has 
retired to a nunnery.—ZLimerick Chronicle.—{An 
erroneous account appeared some time ago in the 
newspapers, stating that this unfortunate young lady 
had died of a broken heart. | 

Rats rn THE MeTRopo.is.—In many parts of the 
country the Norway rat has almost extirpated the 
| ancient legitimate occupier, the English black rat 
—not so much by regular battle as by depriving him 
of the means of obfaining a living. ‘This is not 
however, the case in London, for in some distille- 
ries and breweries both the brown and the black rat 
are to be found on the same premises. The metrop- 
olis of rats is in thecommon sewers of London; there 
they live as in streets below man, and from thence 
| the levies are made in thousands for the supply of 
the pitat Westminster. A story is told, that some 
years since four prisoners in Newgate, under sen- 
tence of death, managed to descend from the water 
| closet into a sewer, having formed the daring project 
_ of proceeding along it until they got to the Thames; 
but by the time they had got as far as Fleet Mar- 
ket, they were besieged by such legions of rats, that 
the unhappy men were compelled in their agony to 
scream for assistance: and people having heard them 
opened the gratings and hoisted them up, when they 
were conducted back to the placefrom whence they 
came. The men who enter the sewers to clean and 
repair them carry lights, and are in too great force 
to be attacked. The men who make it a profession 
to kill these animals use for the purpose strongly 
scented aromatic oil, or oil of carraways, and one 
part of this oil in nine thousand of ground malt is a 
sufficient proportion. When these are mixed up, 
the hand must not touch either the oil or the malt, or 
the rats would feel the scent and keepaway. Ano- 
ther very ingenious mode of destroying them is to 
procure a number of small pieces of cork, boil them 


in tallow, and Jay them in their way. 
_would make them drink great quantities of water, 
| when the cork would swell and burst their intestines. 
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A POET’S DAUGHTER. 
Written for Miss * * *, at the request of her father, 
BY MR. HALLECK- 


Lady asks the minstrel’s rhyme.” 
A lady asks ?—There was 4 ume, 
When, musica! as play-bells chime 
To wearied boy, : 
That sound would summon dreams sublime 
Of pride and joy. 
But now the speil hath lost its sway, 
Life’s first-born fancies first deeay, 
Gone are the plumes and pepnons gay 
Of young romance ; 
There linger but her ruins gray 
And broken lance. 
“This is no world,” so Hotspur said, 
For “ tilting lips” and “‘ mammets” made, 
No longer in love’s myrtle shade 
My thoughts recline— 
I’m busy in the cotton trade, 
And sugar line. 
“ Tis youth, tis beauty asks—the green 
And growing leaves of seventeen 
Are round her; and, half hid, half seen, 
A violet flower: 
Nursed by the virtues she hath been 
From childhood’s hour.” 
Blind passion’s picture—yet for this 
We woo the life-long bridal kiss, 
And blend our every hope of bliss 
With her’s we love ; 
Her’s—who admired a serpent’s hiss 
In Eden’s grove! 


Beauty—the fading rainbow’s pride, 
Youth—’twas the charm of her who died 
Atdawn, and by her coflin’s side 
A grandsire stands; 
Age-strengthened, like the oak, storm-tried, 
Of mountain lands, 
Youth's coffin—hush the tale it tells! 
Be silent, memory’s funeral bells! 
Lone in my heart, her home, it dwells, 
Untold till death, 
And where the grave-mound greenly swells 
O’er buried faith. 
‘But she who asks hath rank and power, 
And treasured gold and banner’d tower, 
A kingdom for her marriage dower, 
Broad seas and lands; 
Armies her train, a throne her bower, 
A queen commands!” 


A queen? Earth’s regal suns have set. 
Where perish’d Marie Antoinette ? 
Where's Bordeaux’s mother ? where the jet- 
Black Haytien dame? 
And Lusitania’s coronet? 
And Angouleme? 


Empires to-day are upside down. 

The castle kneels before the town, 

The monareh fears a printer's frown, 
A brick bat’s range— 

Give me, in preference to acrown, 
Five shillings change. 

“ Another asks—though first among 

The good, the beautiful, the young, 

The birthright of a spell more strong 
Than these hath brought her; 

She is your kinswoman in song, 
A poet’s daughter!” 

A poet’s daughter? Céuld I claim 

The consanguinity of fame, 

Veins of my intellectual frame, 
Your blood would glow 

Proudly, to sing that gentlest name 
Of aught below! 


A poet’sdaughter! Dearer word 

Lip hath not spoke, nor listener heard ; 

Fit theme for song of bee and bird 
From morn till even, 

And wind-harp, by the breathing stirred 
Of star lit heaven. 

My spirit’s wings are weak—the fire 

Poetic comes but to expire, 

Her name needs not my humble lyre 
To bid it live: 

She hath already from her sire 
All bard can give. 


From the Stirling Journal. 


A DREAM. 


“ Sleep hath its own world 
And a wide realm of wild reality."—Byron. 


I felt that my death hourwas come ; 
I strove to pray—I strove to weep— 
But the words stuck in my parched throat, 
And the lean flesh did coldly creep— 
So horrible it was todie, 
At midnight, in my lonely sleep. 


I heard the rattle in my throat, 
And then I surely knew 
That I should die ; and then the dark 
Death angel o’er me flew— 
Oh, God ! how cold 1 felt that shade 
As it broad and broader grew. 
Like a drowning man, I downward sunk 
Within that borrid sea ; 
The cold waves gurgling in mine ear, 
ae rush all fearfully ; 
n o’er my heart the death-spasm fell, 
And I shrieked convulsively. 


The thirst 


And now I knew that I bad died; 
For lighter than the wind, 

I passed the sun—yea, all the stars 
Did glimmer far behind— 

A lone and bodiless thing I swept 
The universe unconfined. 


Oh, many a happy thing I saw 
Floating on their glittering wings— 

Flinging their fleshless fingers o'er 
Their harps of golden strings— 

All unawares I lingered there, 
To drink their murmurings. 


All unawares, I prayed to God, 
Charmed by that starry spell, 

Amid that land of happy things 
Whose tones so wildly fell— 

All unawares, I prayed that there 
I evermore might dwell. 


But darkness gathered o’er me then. 
And I shuddered fearfully, 
For the great judgment throne was set 

Far ou the flaming sky, 
And earthly crimes my fears awoke, 
And I prayed that I might die. 


Like the sear leaf borne on the storm, 
So was I whirled on, 

Where tens of thousands burning ones 
Begirt that great white throne: 

A diadem of stars, far o’er 
The universe, they shone. 


I turned me to the judgment throne— 
But blasted grew my sight, 

Like him who gazes on the sun 
Uusufferably blight— 

I shrunk in darkness, and in fear, 
From that great throne of light. 

I saw the skeletons of men 
Float past the darketing sun: 

And the blue stars looked ghastly wan— 
Their race of light was run, 

The moon swept by, like a ball of blood, 
And sunk in that burning solitude. 

Then rose so wild a wail— 
So horrible and nigh— 

Like a thousand thunders, breaking 
And rolling in the sky; 

That wail was nature’s funeral dirge, 
The damned spirits’ cry. 

That cry so wild my blood so chilled, 
It lay like ice upon a stream ; 

And thus I woke and blessed God 
That all was but—e midnight dream. 

But from that moment I began 
To be an altered and a holy man. 


MARRIED, 

On the 18th July, by the Rev. G. C. Potts, WM. SMITH, 
merchant, to Miss MARY ANN, daughter of Mr. Samue! 
Smith, all of thiscity. 

On Tuesday evening, 13th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Onderdonk, ROBERT PURVIS, of Charleston, 8. C. to 
HARRIET DAVY, daughter of James Forten, of this city. 

By the Rev. Mr. Boyd, Mr. JOHN MILLER, to Miss 
ELIZABETH WINNER, all of the Northern Liberties. 

On Sunday evening, by George Knight Budd, Esq. Mr. 
JAS. BOWDEN, of England, to Miss MARGARETTA 
HOFFMAN, daughter of Adam Hofiman, of Oxford. 

On Tuesday evening, the 13th inst. near Chester, Mr. 
THOS. M. HARDCASTLE, merchant. of Dayton, Ohio, to 
Miss ADELAIDE JOSEPHINE HUMPHREY, eldest 
daughter of Dr. Gideon Humphrey. 

At Mount Holly, on the 4th inst. by Henry Wood, Esq. 
Mr. GEO, HELMBOLD, of the city of Philadelphia, to 
Miss MARY ANN, daughter of Hosea Moore, of Mount 
Holly. 

On the 12th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Livingston, JOHN H. 
GLEN, to ELIZA GRIER, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by B. W. Richards, Esq. Mr. JAS. 
J. JEWETT, of New York, to Miss JANES. STOCKTON, 
of Bucks county, Pa, 

In Lockport, on Saturday evening, 3d inst by the Rev. 
Mr. Clark, Col. WM. M. BOND, of that village, to Mrs. 
NANCY L. BOND, of Keene, New Hampshire. [The cir- 
cumstances under which this wedding took place are such 
as to constitate it one of a novel character. The parties 
(who are now considerably advanced in life) were marri- 
ed at an early age, and a numerous and respectable family 
of children were the fruits of that marriage. Eight years 
since, a separation took place, after which a bill of di- 
vorce was procured by one of the parties, under the laws 
of another state. A mutual reconciliation has ensued, 
and resulted in this renewal. or rather repetition, of their 
matrimonial vows. The children of the former marnage, 
several of whom are heads of families, mingled in the wed- 
ding circle. The usual attendants, wine, wit and mer- 
riment, prevailed; the appearance of the parties them- 
selves would not have contradicted the conclusion, that 
Hymen had been introducing himself into a new field of 
action, and had lit up a flame for the first time in their 
hearts, instead of being engaged in reviving a blaze where 
torch had so Jong been applied. |— Lockport, WV. Bal- 
ance. 


DIED; 

On Wednesday morning, after a short illness, Mrs. 
MARY PILE, in the 83d year of her age. s 

On Tuesday, 13th inst. at her residence, in Camden, N. 
Jersey, of pulmonary consumption, Mrs. REBBOCA L. 
ROBERTS, wife of Mi: John Roberts, in the 32d year of 
her age. 

After a short but severe illness, in the 24th year of her 
age, ELIZABETH, wife of Ellis Roberts. f 

In this city, on Saturday evening, in the 36th year of 
her age, Mrs. ANN WAYNE, consort of Wm. Wayne, © 
Georgia. W 

At Galveston Bay, Texas, on the 27th July, Mr. J. W. 
HATTEN, age 28 years, late of New Jersey. a7 

In Lancaster, on Sunday evening, of consumption, ™t- 
WASHINGTON R. MOORE, late editor of the Mount 
Holly, (N. J.) Chronicle. 

On 15th instant, Mrs. ELIZABETH 
SPIEGLE, in the 76th vear of her age. 
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